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Not an Isolated Act but Part of a Totai Effort of Vast Importance 
I 


urrency Devaluation and the 


ound Sterling 


Kart L. ANDERSON 


CHIEF, BRITISH COMMONWEALTH BRANCH, 
AREAS DIVISION, OIT, 
U. §. DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


i. HAS BEEN the universal desire of 
traders to be rid of the maze of restric- 
tions and controls which for almost 10 
years have made the conduct of the 
ordinary business of international trade 
so extraordinarily complicated and dif- 
ficult. That desire has been shared by 
this Government to such an extent as to 
be one of the main objectives of the eco- 
nomic foreign policy of the United States. 
The plain facts of the economic situa- 
tion of the postwar world to date have 
made it impossible to attain this objec- 
tive. The disruptions caused by the war 
have proved to be much deeper than 
was thought at first, and the problem of 
reconstruction much tougher. Interna- 
tional trade and finance are still in a 
state of imbalance, especially as between 
the United States and other countries. 
As long as this imbalance persists, re- 
strictions and controls are bound to 
continue. 

Yet there has been a tendency in the 
discussion that has followed the recent 
great wave of currency devaluations to 
forget the long-run purpose. The dis- 
cussion has tended, that is, to concen- 
trate attention upon the immediate re- 
sults likely to follow the currency 
changes—the direct effect upon United 
States imports, the effect upon Ameri- 
can exports, and the like—and to leave 
aside the more remote but obviously 
more important long-range possibilities. 


To Help Achieve Wholesome 
Equilibrium 


NEVERTHELESS, the revaluations were 
undertaken, for the most part, primarily 
for the purpose of helping to overcome 
the persisting imbalance between the 
dollar and other currencies. It is uni- 
versally recognized that 


financial aid extended by the United 
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extraordinary 


States, whether in the form of Marshall 
Plan grants and loans or in some other 
form, cannot be counted upon indefi- 
nitely. What has to be developed is a 
position in international financial trans- 
actions in which the outward flow of 
payments from the United States 
through ordinary business channels for 
commodity imports, tourism, private in- 
vestment, and the like will be sufficient 
to supply the dollars needed abroad for 
the purchase of goods and services from 
the United States, for the payment of 
interest and dividends on American in- 
vestments abroad, and for any necessary 
repayment of capital obligations held in 
this country. The aim is to attain this 
kind of position as rapidly as can be— 
if possible by June 30, 1952, when aid 
under the European Recovery Program 
is to be terminated. The figures given in 
table 1 show plainly enough the order 
of magnitude of the desired adjustment. 
They show that for the year ended June 
30, 1949, one-third of the exports from 
the United States, more than $5,500,000,- 
000, was financed by grants and loans 
by the United States Government. 

It is generally agreed, also, that proper 
correction of the present imbalance can- 
not be accomplished by the use of direct 
controls over trade and foreign-exchange 
transactions. Quite aside from their im- 
mediate restrictive effects, such controls 


tend over the long run to result in a low- 
ering of the total volume of international 
trade and a reduction in the general ben- 
efits derived from it. The kind of equi- 
librium to be sought is one in which the 
use of direct controls is limited to con- 
ditions of purely temporary emergency 
and in which 2 balance of international 
accounts is maintained for the most part 
through changes in the price structure. 
Only in an equilibrium of this sort can 
there be the maximum volume of trade. 
The currency revaluations, it should be 
noted, mark an implicit endorsement of 
the desirability of this kind of situation. 
Although some of the countries which 
have reduced the value of their curren- 
cies are also tightening their import re- 
strictions, immediate circumstances 
make this unavoidable. The long-run 
objective which clearly must remain their 
aim is to reduce or remove entirely the 
need for these restrictions by increasing 
their exports to dollar markets, particu- 
larly the United States. The right course 
is to reach a workable adjustment by an 
expansion of trade, rather than by con- 
traction. 


World-Wide Wave of Changes 


THE NEW PAR VALUES of the cur- 
rencies which to date have been revalued 
are set out in table 2. The revaluation 


TaBLe 1.—United States Exports of Goods and Services and Means of Financing, Quarterly, 
July 1, 1948, to June 30, 1949 
{Millions of dollars] 
1948 1949 
Ite i Total 
Third Fourth First Second 
quarter quarter quarter quarter 
Exports of goods and services. - 3, 946 4, 201 4, 266 4, 353 16, 766 
MEANS OF FINANCING 

Fore ign resources: 

United States imports of goods and services 2, 741 » 683 » 608 2, 441 10, 473 

Liquidation of gold and dollar assets 158 192 —28 324 262 
Dollar disbursements (net) by: 

International Monetary Fund 6 36 32 18 92 

International Bank 20 te 8 8 35 
United States Government: | 

Grants (net) , 1, 190 975 1, 273 1, 440 4, 878 

Long- and short-term loans (net) —160 523 292 113 768 
United States private sources: x 

Remittances (net) 139 174 147 148 608 

Long and short-term capital (net) 273 145 115 21 554 
Errors and omissions —421 —142 —18] —160 — 904 


Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, Office of Business Economics. 








TABLE 2.— 


WV 
Unit as of November 1, 1949 
( ene) lue | of 
Country Currency unit ! sai 
i 
k ‘ New i 
Sterling area: 
United Kingdom « Pound 403. 0 9n0). 00 0). 5 
Ireland __-- Irish pound 103. 00 2x0, 00 0. 5 
Iceland Krona 1] 10.71 
Australia_- Australian pound 00 4 00 
New Zealand New Zealand pound " m a) 
Union of South Africa os South African pound 4( oo PR) OO 
India_.... Rupee _- 0), 2 21. 0 
» Ceyion do 2 21.00 0.5 
Burma an 0, 2 1. Of 
Iraq Dinar___. 103. 00 OR0), 00 
Canada Canadian dollar 100, Of 0), 9 
Egypt Egyptian pound 4] 87.1 
Israel om : Israel] pound 
Official rat { mM 
Effective rate 03. 00 om 
Jordan -_- Jordan pound 103. 00 280), 0 
Thailand : Baht_. 0. 08 R | ( 
Argentina » Peso 
Import rate 2, Rf 8 
Export rate _- 25. 12 
Uruguay ¢ ‘ Peso 
Import rate 4 40, 82 { 
Export rate _- 65. 83 6.18 
Eurom 
Norw iV krone 2? 14 
Sweden Krona 7s 19 
Finland Markka 625 {® { 
Denmark Krome a 20. 84 s 
Western Germany Deutsche mark 0). OM 23.8 
Netherlands 4 Guilder 7. 7 2 
Belgium-Luxembourg < Belgian franc 2 OK 9 
France / ram 
Commercial rate 
Free rate j - 
taly * Lira “i 
Portugal Escudo 1. s 
Greece _. a Drachma. ( 
¢ All local currencies of British dependencies, except and two rates were establishe in Official rate of 214.392 
British Honduras, have been devalued at same rate as to the United State oll | 
the pound. For new values see FOREIGN COMMERCE tuated within narrow | I t 
WEERLY, Oct. 3, 1949, p. 20. recent months at about ( 
> Maintains system of multiple exchange rates. These transactions, hows ‘ 
changes cover rates for specified commodity transac- official rate, and it {fe 
tions. Rates for some of the other trade transactior based on rece t 
have remained unchanged while rates for others have Che French Goy 
been devalued by 30.5 percent or less. There was I tofr , ir 
decline of about 46 percent in the “‘free’’ market rate for | transa I i t d 
nontrade transactions. narket | I vey t t 
¢ Maintains system of multiple exchange rates. Thes« f but would tir 
changes cover rates for specified commodity transac- sis of t ‘free”’ ra At 
tions. Rates for some of the other trade transactions *) franes to tl 2857 U.S 
have remained unchanged while rates for others have s being used. 
been devalued by 27.7 percent or less, All] I 1 
2Indonesia guilder devalued by same amount as to the French fr , EXCE] | 
guilder, but the Surinam guilder retains the old dollar possessions India, I : p 
parity of 53 cents. Indian rup nd (2) the Djibouti f iM i 
¢ Belgian Congo france devalued at same rate as Belgian its old doll p of 47 
franc. gk official ¢ I 
J No parities for the French franc have been agreed based who or irt « ) 
with the International Monetary Fund since Jan. 26, i ket. 
1948. At that time, the former parity was abandoned 


actions began with the announcement 
on September 18 by Sir Stafford Cripps 
that the British Government had decided 
to devalue the pound sterling by 3042 
percent, from a rate of $4.03 to the pound 
to $2.80. At the same time, the currencies 
of the British colonies were devalued 
in equal degree. The change in the 
British pound was followed immediately 
by the currencies of all but one of the 
countries of the sterling area—Australia, 
New Zealand, India, Burma, Ceylon, Iraq, 
South Africa, Ireland, Iceland—Pakistan 
alone retaining the old par value. Other 
countries whose international trade is 
closely related with that of the United 
Kingdom likewise moved their currencies 
with sterling—Egypt, Israel, Denmark, 
Finland, Norway, Sweden, the Nether- 
lands, and Greece. France abandoned 
the multiple rates for the franc and 
turned to a single-rate system, with the 
actual new rate substantially lower than 
the old official rate, but with no fixed par 
value. Portugal and Belgium-Luxem- 
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Changes in Exchange Rates in Terms of United States Cents per Currene 





bourg, whose currencies for some time 
have been relatively strong, devalued less 
than the others, the former by 13.3 per- 
cent and the latter by 12.3 percent 
Western Germany, the economy of which 
is subject to special conditions, devalued 
by 20.7 percent. In the Western Hemi- 
sphere, in the north, the Canadian dol- 
lar, which has been strong in relation to 
sterling and the continental currencies 
but a little weak in relation to the 
U. S. dollar, was devalued by 9.1 per- 
cent; in South America, Argentina and 
Uruguay modified and elaborated their 
multiple-rate systems in adaptation to 
the new value of sterling 

Thus, within a very short time, there 
has taken place a world-wide wave of 
currency changes equaled in scale only 
by the widespread depreciation of cur- 
rencies which occurred in 1931 and 1932. 
Aside from the Eastern European coun- 
tries, whose currency values are hardly 
pertinent to their trade, virtually the 
only countries of importance whose cur- 


rencies have not been readjusted in 
relation to the U. S. dollar are Japan 
the Philippine Republic, Switzerland, 
Austria, Iran, and the dollar-areg coun- 
tries of Central and South America. All 
observers who have been in a Position 
to sense the need for some readjustment 
of currency values, whether private 
traders dealing in foreign exchange who 
merely noted the tendencies of the mar- 
ket, or official bodies like the Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund which openly 
declared itself in favor of changes, were 
hardly prepared for changes on such a 
scale. 


*“Ouick Effects” Not To Be 
Expected 


THESE DEVALUATIONS have occurreg 
in an international economic situation 
which is very different from that of 1931 
and 1932, and they cannot be expected 
to have the same quick effects as the cur- 
rency changes of that earlier period. 
That was a time of severe world-wide de- 
flation and deep depression. Trade was 
at a low level. The volume of unemploy- 
ment was large, stocKs of raw commodi- 
ties and inventories of finished goods 
were heavy, idle production capacity was 
general. Under these conditions, sup- 
plies of goods were highly responsive to 
changes in prices and market conditions, 
and shifts in foreign-exchange rates 
could bring rapid changes in trade. The 
situation today is one of continuing in- 
flation in most countries, accompanied by 
high employment, heavy production, in- 
sistent market demand, and a high level 
of trade. Under these conditions there 
is too little slack or flexibility in supplies 
of goods to permit quick changes in trade. 
The devaluations did bring, it is true, an 
immediate change in speculative posi- 
tions in the foreign-exchange market, 
and to some extent this has affected the 
flow of trade. This, however, is mostly 
a matter of placing orders or taking de- 
liveries which had been deliberately de- 
ferred, rather than a matter of doing 
new or different business. What is 
affected is the precise timing of trade 
and exchange transactions rather than 
the general level and directions of trade. 
Prevailing circumstances of supplies and 
markets are not such as to allow more 
significant changes in a short period of 
time. 


The “Reasons Why” 


WHY THEN were the devaluations un- 
dertaken? In answer to this question 
three points are relevant. First, the de- 
valuations look toward long-term rather 
than short-term results. At the moment 
it may not be possible for foreign coun- 
tries to make substantially increased 
supplies of goods available for export to 
the United States and other dollar coun- 
tries. Over a period of time perhaps 
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they can. As production abroad in- 
creases, aS the pressure of demand in 
other markets is relaxed, and as it be- 
comes feasible to alter patterns of pro- 
duction and to modify the directions of 
trade, there can be a greater flow of 
exports to dollar markets. The read- 
justments which are necessary are obvi- 
ously difficult, and they will take time to 
accomplish. Only as they are gradually 
accomplished can there be an improving 
trade relationship between the dollar and 
the non-dollar areas. The new cur- 
rency values are intended to take ad- 
vantage of the possibility of this kind of 
long-run development. 

Second, the pattern of exchange rates 
which developed after the war never was 
regarded by experts or by official groups 
as a balanced structure or as a system 
of rates properly related to cost and 
price levels and trade potentials. On 
the contrary, it was clearly recognized 
that the par values initially established 
were in many cases higher than it would 
be possible to maintain permanently. 
However, these rates did not present an 
immediate impediment to trade at a time 
when markets were eager for goods al- 
most regardless of price. Realignment 
of the rates did not appear necessary to 
promote the revival of production and 
employment which plainly was the first 
essential for recovery, particularly in the 
countries that had been devastated or 
disrupted by the war. There was, in 
fact, reason to fear that in some coun- 
tries, especially the European countries, 
devaluation would intensify internal in- 
flationary forces and therefore would 
impede all phases of economic rehabili- 
tation. In view of these considerations, 
the initial par values were allowed to 
stand. Revaluations were deferred 
pending the appearance of conditions in 
which continued maintenance of these 
values would impair progress toward a 
sound equilibrium in international trade 
and payments. 

Third, economic developments during 
the last months of 1948, and especially 
during the first half of 1949, made it 
evident that revaluation of currencies 
could not be postponed any longer. The 
shift from a seller’s market toward a 
buyer’s market which took place in the 
United States in 1948, and which was 
followed in 1949 by a slackening of pro- 
duction and income levels, was accom- 
panied by marked repercussions in trade. 
The inherent weakness in the existing 
pattern of foreign-exchange rates came 
into plain view. By the beginning of 
this year, more than 3 years after the 
end of the war, production facilities in 
most of the important trading countries 
were substantially restored and even in- 
creased, labor forces in most countries 
were fully utilized, and trade had recov- 
ered to fairly high levels. The major 
part of the damage resulting from the 
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war had been so far overcome that 
further progress in production and trade 
could be expected to take place only 
slowly. When, therefore, with the slight 
drop in industrial activity and incomes 
in this country there was a decrease in 
our imports and a widening of the gap 
between our imports and our exports, it 
was clear indication of basic maladjust- 
ment. The fact was apparent that, 
unless drastic changes were made, there 
could be no expectation of continuing 
improvement and eventual balance in 
international payments between the 
United States and other countries. 


The Salient and Central 
Case of Britain 


IN NO CASE was this more evident than 
in the case of the United Kingdom and 
the sterling area. The United Kingdom 
has been notable among the Western 
European countries for its remarkable 
rate of recovery. By the end of 1948 the 
United Kingdom had achieved a volume 
of production more than 20 percent above 
prewar, had expanded the volume of its 
exports to nearly 50 percent above pre- 
war, had greatly reduced its over-all 
trade deficit and had made significant 
progress in reducing its deficit with the 
dollar area. Nevertheless the moderate 
decline in the United States economy 
gave occasion to a sharp change in the 
sterling-dollar balance of payments. 
The gold and dollar deficit of the United 
Kingdom and the sterling area, which 
had tended downward during 1948 and 
which amounted to $330,000,000 in the 
first quarter of 1949, increased to $633,- 
000,000 in the second quarter and con- 
tinued alarmingly high in the third 
quarter. This rise in the gold and dollar 
deficit, moreover, caused an actual loss 
of reserves to the extent of $262,000,000 
in the second quarter and $221,000,000 
in the third quarter. Although this sud- 
den large reversal in the trend of the 
sterling-dollar balance of payments can 
be accounted for in part by an increase 
in sterling-area dollar imports, the more 
disturbing fact is that it was caused just 
as much by a decrease in sterling-area 
exports to the United States. These ex- 
ports dropped from a monthly average of 
$115,400,000 in 1948 to a monthly average 
of less than $95,000,000 in the second 
quarter of 1949 and in the third quarter 
only $74,000,000. 

It would be wrong to say that the de- 
cline in business activity in the United 
States was the cause of the sterling crisis. 
To say so would be to assume that Amer- 
ican economic activity would not merely 
maintain indefinitely the extraordinary 
levels recorded in 1948, but would expand 
steadily beyond those levels. This would 
not be a reasonable expectation. A real- 
istic expectation must contemplate some 
slight lapses from the fullest kind of full 


employment and some unevenness in 
rates of production and in income pay- 
ments. When matters are regarded in 
this way, it appears obvious enough that 
the developments in the United States in 
1949 revealed trouble rather than causing 
trouble in international economic rela- 
tionships. 

In considering now the position that 
has been created by devaluation, and in 
examining some of the factors affecting 
the course of future developments, it is 
best to confine attention to the affairs of 
the United Kingdom and the sterling 
area. Not all countries, of course, are 
similarly situated. Each country or area 
has its own peculiarities and its own 
special problems, and each would war- 
rant separate study. Nevertheless, the 
main points of principle and the main 
factors bearing upon future trends are 
well illustrated in this one case. More- 
over the position of sterling is of such 
central importance in international trade 
and finance that a special kind of inter- 
est attaches to it. 


What Devaluation Has and 
Has Not Done 


IT IS IMPORTANT, at the outset, to be 
clear not only about what devaluation 
has done, but also about what it has not 
done. What it has done is establish a 
relationship between the pound sterling 
(or other currency) and the dollar which 
is more nearly in accordance with the 
actual values of these currencies. Be- 
fore the devaluation, it was a matter of 
common knowledge that a wide disparity 
existed between the price structure in the 
United Kingdom and sterling area, and 
the price structure of the United States 
and other countries in the dollar area. 
At the exchange rates then in effect, 
American importers found that, except in 
a relatively small number of cases, the 
prices of British goods were not competi- 
tive in this market. This was a definite 
impediment to the sale of British goods 
and a serious barrier, therefore, to the 
expansion of British exports to dollar 
markets. This obstacle, it should be 
noted, did not arise from any arbitrary 
pricing practices on the part of British 
exporters. The prices quoted to Ameri- 
can importers were in line with prices in 
the United Kingdom and in non-dollar 
export markets, and, so far as can be 
judged, they were not unreasonably re- 
lated to costs. It is true that in theory 
such a condition might be relieved by 
deflation rather than by exchange-rate 
adjustment, but this theoretical alterna- 
tive is scarcely within the realm of feasi- 
bility. The condition was relieved by 
devaluation. 

What devaluation has done, then, from 
the point of view of trade, is to establish 
a position in which the recent decline of 

(Continued on p. 39) 








One Great Producing Area Sticks to “Rail”—Another Uses Many Trucks 


Transportation Trends Today 


in Selected Sugar-Plantation Areas 


Joun E. NIGHTINGALE 


TRANSPORTATION AND 
COMMUNICATIONS BRANCH, 
OFFICE OF INTERNATIONAL TRADE, 
U. S. DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


An EXAMINATION of transporta- 
tion trends in sugar-plantation areas is 
plainly desirable now, in view of tech- 
nological developments that have taken 
place during the past 10 years. Trans- 
portation as a factor in the development 
of sugar production is an economic 
variable that is receiving increasing at- 
tention as profit margins continue to 
narrow in the sugar industry. 

United States consumption of sugar 
in 1947 amounted to 17,485,276 tons. 
Slightly more than half of this amount 
came from Cuba, and more than 25 per- 
cent was produced in the United States. 
Other areas supplied considerably less, 
as is indicated by the following tabula- 
tion: 


Country of origin Percentage 


eee eee _ 50.1 

United States (continental): 
Ee ae oe eee Soe | Be 
Cane ____- oo aces ee Aan ds 4.9 
RR ES ee eee ae nica! 
a . Se neki Ce 
I i cms nn ontamasiad ee 
Philippines -_---_- acacees : None 
| el 2 EE = 
100.0 


Source: Sugar Facts and Figures, United 
States Cuban Sugar Council, 1948. 


Cuba Transports by Rail 


THE IMPORTANCE of sugar in the 
Cuban economy may be judged from the 
fact that about 30 percent of the national 
territory (60 percent of the arable land) 
is devoted to its cultivation and 500,000 
workers are associated with the industry. 
It represents 81 percent of the national 

NoTE: The author wishes to extend his 
appreciation to the Gilmore Publishing Co., 
New Orleans, La., for permitting the use of 
material contained in the Gilmore Sugar 
Manuals. 
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export, 75 percent of the railroad traffic, 
and 92 percent of the national income. 
The industry has a total capital invest- 
ment in excess of $1,000,000,000, of which 
$600,000,000 represents American inter- 
ests. The 6,675,000 tons of sugar pro- 
duced in Cuba in 1948 accounts for about 
20 percent of the world’s total. 

Transportation of sugarcane from the 
loading station to the mill and thence 
to ports is primarily a rail operation. The 
haulage between field and loading sta- 
tion is performed by oxcart, tractor- 
trailer, motor truck, and light railway. 
There are about 6,000 kilometers of pub- 
lic-service railways and an additional 
8,500 kilometers of rail lines which belong 
to the various sugar estates. 

Cuba’s road system, on the other hand, 
consists of 3,750 kilometers, of which 
1,142 kilometers are designated as the 
Central Highway. This highway is the 
principal artery of commerce from the 
standpoint of commercial trucking. The 
lack of adequate secondary feeder roads 
throughout the plantation areas, how- 
ever, has been one of the principal fac- 
tors that has limited the introduction of 
motor transport for handling sugarcane 


Reasons for Slow Change-Over to 
Votor Trucking Operations 
Although the mechanization of Cuban 
agriculture may be highly desirable from 
an agricultural engineering standpoint, 
certain fundamental social considera- 
tions prevailing in the Cuban economy 
militate against such action. Most of 
this opposition comes from organized la- 
bor and the Government, which hold the 
view that mass unemployment may re- 
sult from the mechanization of Cuban 
agriculture, although it has been shown 
that over a period of years the introduc- 
tion of labor-saving devices has in- 
creased employment. This opposition 
has deterred plantation owners from in- 
troducing harvesting machines and other 
labor-saving devices. It is felt, however, 
that the transportation of cane by ox- 
carts from the field to the rail head will 
in due time be changed over to truck and 
tractor-drawn hauling equipment. 


Mechanization of this character has 


1Cuba Sugar Yearbook (1948) 


made slow progress during the past 5 
years. 

As recently as 1947, the total sugar. 
cane crop of 52,000,000 short tons 
was cut by hand, there being no har. 
vesting machines for that purpose ip 
Cuba. It is estimated that about 95 per. 
cent of this crop was hauled from the 
field by oxen, the other 5 percent being 
hauled by trucks or tractor-drawn carts. 
Although there is no shortage of labor 
in Cuba, it has been found that farm 
wages have increased between 100 and 
230 percent over the prewar figures. 
This development has forced the farmers 
to seeK ways to reduce the amount of 
labor required. 

Reporting on the subject ‘“Mechaniza- 
tion of Cuban Agriculture,” Paul G. Min- 
neman, former Agricultural Attaché at 
the American Embassy in Habana, states 
that wages in the sugar industry are tied 
to the price of sugar; agricultural wages 
in cane fields during the so-called dead 
season (other than harvesting) were, in 
1947, $2.88 for 8 hours of work, or 36 
times those in early 1940. The wages 
for regular farm work with oxen on crops 
other than sugarcane may be calculated 
at the minimum hourly rate of 22 cents, 
but the rate in the cane fields in 19417 
was 36 cents per hour. The prevailing 
rate for tractor drivers was 40 cents per 
hour. By way of comparison, the U. §. 
Department of Agriculture in Sugar De- 
termination 863.2, covering wage rates 
for persons employed in the sugarcane 
industry in Florida during the year 
July 1, 1949, to June 30, 1950, has set the 
following minimum rates: 


For work performed on a time basis 


Cents 
per hour 
Adult males 45 
Adult females 38 
Tractor drivers 55 


Workers between 14 and 16 years of age- 38 


Provision is made that payment for 
work performed on a piecework basis 
shall average, for the time involved, not 
less than the applicable hourly rate. 

The hauling of Cuban cane is on 4 
piecework basis, with payment depend- 
ent on the price of sugar. At the price 
prevailing in 1947 (4.952 cents per pound, 
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fo. b. Cuban port), the hauling costs 
amounted to about 80 cents per short 
ton of cane. 

It has been estimated that some 75,000 
men and an equal number of carts are 
employed in the hauling of cane. Each 
cart handles between 4 and 5 tons of 
cane and makes two to three field trips 
per day (frequently more than 8 hours), 
the average distance being 1 to 115 miles. 
Each man hauls from 8 to 15 tons of cane 
per day and was paid (in 1947) from 
$6.40 to $12 a day, with the average of 
approximately $7.50 per day. In those 
instances in which the driver does not 
own the oxen and the cart, it is custom- 
ary for him to retain only 55 percent of 
the earnings and pay the remainder to 
the owner of the oxen and cart. If wages 
and charges were calculated on a cost 
basis similar to that used for preparing 
land, the cost of the oxen and the cart 
at prevailing wages (1947) would be 
about $2.30 per day, plus $2.88 for wages 
of the operator, or a total of $5.18. At 
the prevailing price of sugar, that opera- 
tion was profitable to the hauler. Some 
large mills estimate that they can haul 
cane for 40 cents per ton, or only one- 
half of existing cost 

The conclusion reached by Mr. Minne- 
man is that the costs of crop production 
in Cuba are very high and that the 
doubling of wages and the more 
than tripling of wages in sugarcane fields 
(based on prewar standards) make it a 
stern necessity to reduce labor 
Power costs must also be reduced. Al- 
though oxen are relatively cheap per 
head, they work so slowly and require 
so much labor that they are an expensive 
source of power. 


farm 


costs. 


One of the larger companies operating 
sugar mills in Cuba has stated that it 
owns no trucks for transporting cane, 
nor does it contemplate the purchase 
of any for this purpose. Its present rail 
facilities consist of 734 miles of track, 
2,564 cane cars, and 98 locomotives. Al- 
though this company accounts for 9!5 
percent of Cuba’s total sugar production, 
most of the cane is transported from the 
field to the mill head in oxcarts for hauls 
under 2 kilometers. This company indi- 
cates that the expense involved in a 
change-over from rail to motortruck 
transportation would be in excess of 
$25,000,000. This capital cost is consid- 
ered prohibitive in view of the fact that 
cane is transported during only 4 months 
of the year. The change-over to truck 
transportation would involve, moreover, 
complex revisions of present cane-han- 
dling facilities used in loading and un- 
loading operations in the field and at 
the mill. Present installations consist of 
one-car scales and one tipping table at 
each cane-crushing mill. 

Several large plantation owners al- 
ready recognize the fact that the haul- 
ing of cane by oxcart from the field to 
November 28. 
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Motor transport in a tropical sugarcane industry. 


loading stations is uneconomical, as con- 
trasted with such means of transporta- 
tion as tractors hauling 3 to 6 trailers, 
or trucks having a capacity of 5 to 10 
tons. The present cart used is a two- 
Wheel vehicle drawn by 6 or 8 oxen and 
having a capacity of 4 to 5 short tons 
per Cart. 

Another large sugar producer states 
that, although his properties were devel- 
oped during the period from 1917 to 1922, 
highway development may be judged 
from the fact that the plantation areas 
of this company can be reached only by 
one sugar road on private property. This 
company further points out that the 
complete absence of even the poorest 
roads through its property, the heavy 
rains generally experienced in May and 
again in the fall, the poor drainage of 
tremendous flat areas, and the clay soil, 
all are unfavorable factors in the 
consideration of any plan to replace 
present railway operations with high- 
way transport. 

Another consideration mentioned is 
that of existing railway terminal facili- 
ties and arrangements that permit the 
dumping of 30 tons of cane in a few 
minutes. Modification or replacement of 
this terminal handling equipment would 
necessitate large capital costs. The out- 
standing efficiency of this company’s 
railway system gives them an available 
turn-around period of 24 hours per car 
and a very cheap mobile storage of cane 
without any rehandling. It is pointed 
out that the construction of a network 
of roads throughout this company’s plan- 
tation area would of necessity require 
large quantities of broken stone base, and 
such stone is not readily available in 


that territory. A further point worth 
noting is the fact that such roads, which 
would have to be very extensive if they 
were to replace the present private and 
public rail facilities, would be private 
roads constructed by the sugar-mill com- 
pany without government aid. An idea 
of the magnitude of the rail transporta- 
tion set-up may be visualized from the 
fact that one company today operates 
about 325 miles of private railway track. 

There is little likelihood, therefore, 
that motor-vehicle transportation will 
supplant line-haul railway operations in 
the Cuban sugar industry. However, the 
substitution of tractor-drawn mechani- 
cal carts and trucks for the present ox- 
cart in the transportation of cane from 
the field to the loading station may be 
considered a_ definite transportation 
trend in that country. One large pro- 
ducer of sugar reports that 80 percent 
of the cane is hauled from the field to 
the loading stations by tractor-pulled 
trailers and trucks. 


Truck Transport Used 
Extensively in Hawaii 


THE GREATEST STRIDES toward the 
introduction of motor transport in sug- 
arcane hauling operations have taken 
place in the plantation areas of Hawaii. 
The principal methods of transportation 
in 1937 consisted of flume, wagon, truck, 
and railroad. Experimentation with 
motor transport has resulted in the de- 
velopment of special types of power and 
tractor units well adapted to the par- 
ticular needs of the sugar industry. 
Early truck models consisted of 6-wheel 
(Continued on p. 34) 
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Prepared in the Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, Office of International Trade 


duction of 500,000 yards of cloth from the 
five machines. In addition, Jersella, Limited, 
is prepared to pay to the American partici- 


services rendered in the sale of goods in the 
United States, plus an added £1,000 annual] 


U.S. Firms Offered Display 


Facilities in Germany : 





American firms seeking markets for their 
goods in Germany may be interested in the 
proposal of a German firm—Firma Alois 
Binder—to establish a permanent sales ex- 
position of American products in Landshut, 
Bavaria,Germany. The exposition is planned 
primarily to serve firms which are not in a 
position to have representation in Germany 
on an individual basis, and will include pro- 
motional and sales services. Exhibits will 
be limited to types of equipment or products 
approved by the Joint Export-Import Agency 
as importable under present controls to 
stimulate rehabilitation and essential indus- 
tries in Germany. 

The project has reportedly been approved 
and endorsed by both the Military Govern- 
ment and German officials. 

The cost of exhibiting, including mainte- 
nance, security, demonstration, insurance, 
sales promotion, and related activities, is to 
be kept close to actual expenses, with profits 
to be derived from normal sales commis- 
sions. Rental fees are currently estimated 
at about $3.60 per square foot per year 
Thus, a 10’ x 10’ booth would cost about 
$360.00 per year, plus registration fee and 
any unusual installation costs. 

The German firm sponsoring the exhibi- 
tion has available and ready for occupancy 
for this purpose a building which will ac- 
commodate about 200 booths or displays 
averaging 14’ x 14’ each. 

Registrations will be accepted until Decem- 
ber 1, 1949, for the initial exhibit, which will 
open on April 1, 1950. 

Firms interested in making use of these 
facilities are invited to contact Washington 
Associates, Inc., 500-506 Atlantic Building, 
930 F Street NW., Washington 4, D. C., prior 
to December 1; they will handle all arrange- 
ments in the United States, including con- 
tracting for and shipment of display goods. 


Irish Firm Invites 
U.S. Participation 


Jersella, Limited, a manufacturer of finest 
wool jersey fabrics located in Belfast, North- 
ern Ireland, with a view to expanding output 
and developing an American market, offers 
to place its production facilities at the dis- 
posal of an American concern. In return, the 
American firm is to provide and fnstall at 
Belfast five circular knitting machines at an 
estimated cost of £9,000; these machines 
would remain the property of the American 
investor for 3 years, after which period they 
would become the sole property of Jersella, 
Limited. 

As compensation for capital outlay by the 
American firm, the Irish concern proposes 
that the former be paid commission and 
royalties based on an estimated annual pro- 


as 
~~ 


the sum of £1,000 annually for Kingdom 








Editor's Note 


The firms and individuals listed herewith have recently expressed their interest in 
buying or selling in the United States, or in the representation of United States 
firms. Most of these trade opportunities have been reported by American Foreign 
Service officers abroad, following requests by local firms for assistance in locating 
American trade contracts. Interested United States firms should c rrespond direc tly 
with the firms listed concerning any projected business arrangements Additional 
information concerning these trade opportunities, including samples, specifications 
or other descriptive material, where these are available, may be obtained from the 
Commercial Intelligence Branch 

While every effort is made t 


} 


include only firms or individuals of od repute, the 
Department of Commerce cannot assume any responsibility for any transactions 
undertaken with these firms 


The usual precautions should be taken in all cases, 
and all transactions are subject to prevailing export and import controls in this 
country and abroad. Since all trade with occupied areas is subject to regulations 
and controls currently prevailing in this country and in those areas, interested 
United States firms should by all means acquaint themselves with these conditions 
before entering into correspondence with these firms Detailed information on 
trading conditions in the occupied areas is available from the Department's Office of 
International Trade 

World Trade Directory Reports are available to qualified United States firms on the 
firms listed herein, with the exception of those in occupied areas, and may be 
obtained upon request from the Commercial Intelligence Branch of the Department 
of Commerce, or through its Field Offices, for $1 each 


Index, by Commodities 


[Numbers Shown Here Refer to Numbered Items in Subsesjuent Classified Sections] 
Automotive Equipment, Parts and Acces- Machinery and equipment—Continued 
sories: 17, 29, 55 Industrial—13, 14, 15, 29, 38, 40, 43, 52, 
Bakery and Restaurant Equipment: 10, 55, 56 
14. 43 Metals and Mineral 48, 64 
Ball and Roller Bearings: 51 Metal Products: 18, 19. 26. 46. 50 


Bamboo Products: 31. Musical Instruments: 24 
Chemicals: 24, 35, 46. Notions: 7 
Clothing and Accessories: 7, 21, 26, 28, 34, Novelties: 31 

35, 47, 62. Office Equipment: 42 
Construction Equipment: 16, 35 Optical Goods: 24 
Drugs and Pharmaceuticals: 31, 33. Paintings (Oil): 37 


Electrical Equipment, Parts and Acces- Paper and Paper Product 31, 39, 46 
sories: 29, 35, 44, 52 Pipe: 46 

Fats and Oils (Edible and Inedible): 3,61. Porcelain: 7, 24 

Fertilizer: 41 Processe 25 

Flower Bulbs: 33 Radio and Telecommunicatio Equip- 

Foodstuffs: 4, 5, 6, 12, 22, 27, 31, 33, 53, 60. ment, Television Set 1, 57 

Forest Products: 2 Railroad Tic 36 

Hardware: 11, 52 Raw Materials: 60 

Hides and Skins: 59. Sanitary Appliance +6 

Household Goods: 7. 9. 24. 29. 35 Scientific and Surgical Equipment: 29, 35. 

Investment Research: 63. Shavings (Beech Wood to 


Sulfur 58 
Technical Product 60 


Isinglass: 31 
Jewelers’ Items: 26, 30 


; é Textiles: 7, 21, 29, 31, 35, 47, 49 
Leather and Leather Goods: 20, 23, 28, 32. pools (Hand and Machine 15. 17. 35, 46. 
Machinery and equipment: Toys: 24. 31 
Agricultural—56. Water Softene 8 
Construction—56 Wares and Paraffi? 31, 46 
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Under British law, it is permissible to de- 
duct from the return to the American par- 
ticipant depreciation on the capital cost of 
the machinery at 60 percent for the first year, 
and 10 percent for each of the two following 
years. It is understood that the Bank of 
England will permit the transfer of profits 
from Northern Ireland to the United States, 
subject to proof that American interests have 
installed machinery in the former for the 
production of goods, and that the Board of 
Trade will grant an immediate import license 
to permit entry of the machinery. 

The problem of supply of the necessary 
yarn for increased production has already 
been considered, and it is understood that 
Jersella, Limited's, supplier in England will 
undertake to furnish the quantities needed 
to keep the five additional machines in 
operation. 

Jersella, Limited, is anxious to conclude 
arrangements as speedily as possible so that 
the machines may be installed and in oper- 
ation by January 1950 in order to take full 
advantage of present market conditions. 
The head of the firm, W. Weiniger, has indi- 
cated that he is prepared to proceed at once 
to the United States to select the necessary 
machines and equipment, and that a meet- 
ing in Belfast could be arranged on short 
notice to enable an interested American firm 
to investigate the proposal thoroughly. 

Further information concerning this in- 
quiry may be obtained from Jersella, Lim- 
ited, 25 Rydalmere Street, Belfast, Northern 
Ireland 


Further Cotton Purchases 
To Be Made by Japan 


The Department of Commerce has been in- 
formed that purchases of raw cotton by the 
Japanese Ministry of International Trade and 
Industry (MITI) will probably be resumed 
shortly under the terms of Cotton Purchase 
Announcement No. 10 for shipment in Janu- 
ary, February, and Mrach 1950. It is under- 
stood that requirements for earlier shipment, 
as announced in the November 7 issue of 
FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, have been filled 

Written confirmation of cabled offers 
should be marked on the outside envelope 
“Confirmation of Offer,’ and should be ad- 
dressed to the Cotton Procurement Unit, Tex- 
tile Division, ESS, GHQ-SCAP, A. P. O. 500, 
c/o Postmaster, San Francisco, Calif 

Copies of Cotton Purchase Announcement 
No. 10, and supplementary announcements, 
giving full particulars may be obtained from 
SCAP Foreign Trade New York Office, 11 West 
Forty-second Street, New York 18, N. Y., or 
from the Department of the Army, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C 


U.S. Capital Sought 
by Indian Firm 


The Indian firm of Hill, Son & Dinshaw, 
Limited, wishes to contact American produc- 
ers of lubricants who are interested in in- 
vesting capital in a project involving es- 
tablishment of a petroleum refinery. Hill, 
Son & Dinshaw, which engages in importing 
and wholesaling lubricating oils and other 
petroleum products, plans to compound and 
blend all varieties of lubricating oils and 
greases from imported petroleum distillates, 
with principal emphasis on lubricants. Nec- 
essary capital investment in the refinery is 
estimated at 20,000,000 rupees. , 

If no Satisfactory arrangements can be 
made for foreign capital participation, the 
firm indicates that it would consider an ar- 
rangement with an independent American 
producer, particularly one having facilities in 
the Middle East, whereby the latter would 
furnish the needed supplies. 


November 28. 1949 
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Further information regarding the proj- 
ect may be obtained from Hill, Son & Din- 
shaw, Limited, Marshall’s Building, Ballard 
Road, Fort, Bombay, India. 


Export of Egyptian 
Beeswax Authorized 


Export of 145 metric tons of Egyptian bees- 
wax is to be permitted by the Egyptian Ex- 
port Control Office, provided payment is made 
in hard currency (U.S. dollars, Swiss francs, 
or Belgian francs) and shipment is made be- 
fore the end of December 1949. 

Names of probable Egyptian exporters of 
beeswax are included in a list of exporters 
and manufacturers of medicinal and toilet 
preparations and a list of exporters and deal- 
ers of animal, fish, and vegetable oils pre- 
pared by the Department of Commerce. 
These lists are available, subject to a charge 
of $1 per copy, from the Commercial Intelli- 
gence Branch, Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C., or from any Depart- 
ment of Commerce Field Office. 


Netherlands Visitor 
Here To Promote Trade 


A Netherlands trade-promotion organiza- 
tion—Netherlands Institute for Foreign 
Trade Promotion—is sponsoring a visit to the 
United States of its representative, G. A 
Jonker, in an effort to obtain new markets 
for Netherlands goods. Specifically, Mr. Jon- 
ker is interested in the possibilities of sell- 
ing textiles, distilled liquors, office machinery, 
religious articles, and enamelware. He has 
samples of these goods with him, and is ina 
position to quote prices. 

Mr. Jonker arrived early in November for 
a 6-weeks stay, during which time he plans 
to visit New York, Washington, New Or- 
leans, Hcuston, Dallas, and St. Louis. He 
may be contacted through the Netherlands 
Chamber of Commerce in the U. S., 41 East 
Forty-second Street, New York, N. Y. 

The Netherlands Institute for Foreign 
Trade Promotion is an official organization 
financed jointly by the Netherlands Govern- 
ment and industrial concerns 


Opportunity for 
Engineering Firms 


Qualified and experienced American firms 
are invited to submit offers involving the 
study of a reduced model of the Port of Tan- 
gier with a view to extending the mole and 
constructing a jetty to prevent sand deposit. 
It is emphasized that bids are desired only 
from firms specializing in and possessing ap- 
propriate facilities for this type of work. 

Offers will be accepted until January 30, 
1950, by the Engineer in Charge of Public 
Works, Tangier, Morocco, from whom further 
information concerning this inquiry may be 
obtained. 


Cables and Insulating 
Material for Cairo, Egypt 


The Electricity and Gas Administration of 
the City of Cairo, Egypt, will accept bids un- 
til December 10, 1949, covering the supply of 
rubber cable, metallic conduits, fuses, insu- 
lating materials, and adhesive tapes. 

Conditions of bidding specify that firms 
submitting offers must have an Egyptian ad- 
dress, that a 2-percent deposit is required, 
and that payment will be made in Egyptian 
pounds. 

One set of specifications is available on a 
loan basis from the Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, Department of Commerce, Washing- 


ton 25, D. C. Copies of this document may 
also be obtained, subject to a charge of 2 
Egyptian pounds per copy, from the Director 
General, Electricity and Gas Administration, 
53 Foad El Awal Street, Cairo, Egypt, to 
which office bids should be addressed. 


Power-Station Equipment 
for New Zealand 


Bids covering the initial plant installa- 
tion in the Roxburgh Power Station on the 
Clutha River, South Island, are invited by 
the New Zealand Government. Require- 
ments, to be cgvered by four contracts, are 
as follows: 

1. Four 56,000 bhp. turbines. Contract No. 
132. Bids close at 4 p.m., April 4, 1950. 

2. Four 44,444 kva. generators. Contract 
No. 133. Bids close at 4 p. m., March 28, 
1950. 

3. Four 44.4 mva. transformer banks and 
spare unit. Contract No. 119. Bids close at 
4 p.m., April 18, 1950. 

4. Two 120-ton, 4-motor, overhead elec- 
tric cranes and one 220-ton lifting beam. 
Contract No. 118. Bids close at 4 p. m., 
April 18, 1950. 

One set of plans and specifications is 
available on a loan basis from the Commer- 
cial Intelligence Branch, Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25,D.C. Copies may 
also be obtained from the State Hydro-Elec- 
tric Department, Box 25, Government Build- 
ings, Wellington, C. 1, New Zealand, to which 
office bids should be addressed. 

American firms are advised that while 
their bids will be welcomed by the State 
Hydro-Electric Department, the uncertainty 
regarding availability of dollars to New Zea- 
land at the time of purchase may not per- 
mit award of contract to suppliers in the 
dollar area. 


Correction 


In an announcement concerning the desire 
of the Pakistan Government to purchase 
tank cars (FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, No- 
vember 14), it was stated that one set of 
specifications and accompanying drawings 
is available for inspection at the Pakistan 
Embassy, 2343 S Street NW., Washington, 
D. C. Interested parties are advised that 
these documents may be reviewed in the of- 
fices of the Commercial Division, Embassy 
of Pakistan, 1744 R Street NW., Washington, 
D. C. 


Licensing Opportunities 


1. Belgium—Manufacture Belge de Lampes 
Electriques S. A. (importer, manufacturer; 
exporter), 80 Rue des Deux Gares, Brussels, 
wishes to manufacture under license, or 
obtain representation from American manu- 
facturers of the following products: Radio 
transmitters; piezo-electric quartz crystal for 
radio transmitters; wire and wireless tele- 
communications equipment. 


Import Opportunities 


2. Australia—E. A. Hovgaard and V. C. 
Ostenfeld, 196 William Street, Rochhampton, 
Queensland, is interested in obtaining United 
States markets for ‘“Sestonia Constricta” 
bark. Firm states that, in addition to the 
alkaloids, the bark contains a volatile oil 
similar to camphor, tannins, gum, resin, wax, 
fats, protein material, citric acid, and an ash 
content of 6.06%. Also, firm states that the 
medicinal uses of “Sestonia Constricta” bark 
have been Officially recognized by its inclu- 
sion in the British Pharmacopoeia. Further 
information and a sample of the bark are 
available on a loan basis from Commercial 
Intelligence Branch, Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C. 








3. Australia (Western)—Nor-West Whaling 
Co. (whaling firm), 60 Short Street, Perth, 
offers to export first- and second-grade whale 
oil. Quantities available: 1949, 920 tons; 
1950, 2,400 tons. Grading of oil according to 
the British Ministry of Food regulations, 
analysis by Western Australian Government 
Laboratories. Firm would appreciate receiv- 
ing instructions from potential importers 
concerning packing, labeling, and grading. 

4. Belgium—Compagnie Liebig, S. A. (man- 
ufacturer), 59 Meir, Antwerp, offers to export 
25 tons of first-grade mono-sodium gluta- 
mate each year. Firm would appreciate re- 
ceiving instructions as to U. S. specifications 
and customary packing units. 

5. British West Indies—Grenada Co-Oper- 
ative Nutmeg Association (cooperative ex- 
porter), St. George’s Grenada, wishes to 
export sound, unassorted nutmegs; nutmegs 
for distillation purposes; and whole pale or 
broken mace. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

6. Canada—La Touraine, Reg’d. (manufac- 
turer), 1487 Mountain Street, Montreal, is 
interested in exporting first-class quality 
onion soup. Quantity: 4,000 cans (10-ounce) 
per week, packed in units of 48 cans. 

7. China—The Wellsun & Co. (importer, 
exporter, wholesaler), P. O. B. 846, Shanghai, 
wishes to export Chinese products such as 
hairnets, handmade silk embroideries, linen 
tea sets, blackwood furniture, coffee sets, 
straw hats, and porcelain wares. 

8. Denmark—Krusve & Co. (export mer- 
chants), 4 Kalvebod Brygge, Copenhagen V, 
wishes to export (CABUNITE), a water-soft- 
ening material. Firm states Cabunite is 
capable of removing 15,000 grains CaCO3 per 
cubic foot; consumption of salt for regener- 
ation .43 pounds for 1,000 grains CaCO3. By 
double regeneration the consumption is .25 
pounds per 1,000 grains CaCO3. Firm seeks 
representatives in the following cities: New 
York (Eastern States); Chicago (Mid-Western 
States); New Orleans (Southern States). 

9. Denmark—A. Schaefer (manufacturer), 
3 Hammerensgace, Copenhagen K, wishes to 
export first-class beech wood clothespins, 
with inserted steel springs. Further infor- 
mation including prices and sample pins are 
available on a loan basis from Commercial 
Intelligence Branch, Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C. 

10. England—Acme Engineering Co., Ltd. 
(manufacturer), Stocks Hill, Holbeck, Leeds 
II, Yorks., wishes to export and seeks agent 
for all kinds of restaurant equipment, such 
as ranges, counters, fish bars, doughnut 
fryers, peelers, potato chippers, chests and 
work tables, mixers and warmers. Illustrated 
catalogs are obtainable on a loan basis from 
Commercial Intelligence Branch, Department 
of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

11. England—Associated Brassfounders Bir- 
mingham Limited (manufacturer) , Willesden 
Works, Old Oak Lane, Willesden, London, 
N. W. 10, wishes to export bwilders’ and 
cabinet hardware, including cylinder locks 
and latches. Descriptive pamphlet is ob- 
tainable on a loan basis from Commercial 
Intelligence Branch, Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C 

12. England—R. Brooks & Co. (manufac- 
turer), 27 Maiden Lane, Covent Garden, 
London, W. C. 2, offers to export aj] classes 
of herbs for food manufacture and domestic 
purposes; also, shallots (seed and food), 
onions and garlic. Quality of products com- 
plying in all respects with British Food and 
Drugs Act, 1920. Descriptive literature and 
price lists will be furnished to interested 
firms, upon request to Commercial Intelli- 
gence Branch, Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

13. England—Central Engineering Works 
(Hastings) Ltd. (manufacturing engineers) , 
Woodlands Works, The Ridge, St. Leonards- 
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on-Sea, desires to export high-quality butter- 
patting machines, knife-sharpening machines 
(electric), and power-driven jig-saw ma- 
chines. Leaflets on each of the above ma- 
chines are available on a loan basis from 
Commercial Intelligence Branch, Department 
of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. Inter- 
ested United States firms should specify 
leaflet desired. 

14. England—J. Crollie & Son, Ltd. (bakery 
engineers and sheet metal workers), Pollyte 
Works, Oxlow Lane, Dagenham, Essex, offers 
to export the following bakery machinery 
and equipment: pastry rolling machines 
(hand and power operated); flour-sifting 
machines; pastry machines; first recovery 
provers; special machines for producing 
screwed or twisted packages. Catalog is 
available on a loan basis from Commercial 
Intelligence Branch, Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C. 

15. England—Hardypick Limited (manu- 
facturer), Mining Tool and Mining Engineer- 
ing Works, Sheffield 8, YorKks., wishes to ex- 
port and seeKs agent for all kinds of tools 
and machinery for mining and construction 
work. Illustrated catalog and complete list 
of firm’s products are obtainable on a loan 
basis from Commercial Intelligence Branch, 
Department of Commerce, Washington 285, 
D. C. 

16. England—F. Hills & Sons, Ltd. (manu- 
facturer), Norton Road, Stockton-on-Tees, 
Co. Durham, offers to export interior and er- 
terior doors (joinery, plywood, flush, panel) 
of Grade I quality. Quantity: 10,000 doors 
each month. [Illustrated leaflets may be ob- 
tained, on a loan basis, from Commercial 
Intelligence Branch, Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C. 

17. England—T. F. Keller (export mer- 
chant), Harford Hills, Marston Lane, Nor- 
wich, Norfolk, desires to export £1,000 to 
£2,000 worth each month of high-grade tools 
accessories, and spare parts for English cars; 
also, garage equipment. Catalog and price 
list are available on a loan basis from Com- 
mercial Intelligence Branch, Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

18. England—Kwikform Limited (patentees 
and manufacturers), 194 Waterloo Road, 
Birmingham 25, desires to export the follow- 
ing steel equipment for building and civil- 
engineering industries: builders’ trestles and 
tools, patented unit frame scaffolding, pat- 
ented formwork for concrete construction 
Firm states that all Kwikform equipment is 
tested in its various development stages by 
the City of Birmingham Research Depart- 
ment. Bulk production is tested in usual 
engineering procedure. Firm is also inter- 
ested in contacting a United States manufac- 
turer willing to market its products on a 
licensing basis 

19. England—Smithfield Export Products 
Limited (sole export agent), 24 Newbury 
Street, London, E. C. 1, wishes to export 
lamp-shade manufacturer's requisites, such 
as carriers, gimbals, and all work connected 
with the wire and strip industry. Samples 
and price lists are available on a loan basis 
from Commercial Intelligence Branch, De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

20. England—Somportex Limited (sales 
agents), 4 Copthal Buildings, Copthal Ave- 
nue, London, E. C. 2, seeks United States 
markets for high-quality leather goods, such 
as notebooks, cigarette cases, check-book 
covers, tobacco pouches, and purses. 

21. England—vUnikit Industries Limited 
(manufacturer and exporter), 13 West Street, 
London, W. C. 2, wishes to export various 
grades of tertiles, such as woolens, worsted 
cotton and rayon piece goods; also, civilian 
and military uniforms. 

22. Ethiopia—A. Assimacopoulo & Co. 
(Ethiopia) Ltd. (export merchant), Box 1828, 
Addis Ababa, wishes to export Ethiopian 
coffee beans, pure, Harrari or Djimma. Firm 


claims coffee is equal or superior to Grad 
New York Coffee Exchange Grading, 

23. France—Etablissements Roger Boudy 
(manufacturer, wholesaler, and exporter 
Rue de la Vialoube (Boite Postale 10 (;. 
moges, Haute-Vienne, desires to export good 
quality leather and other articles utilizeg 
shoe manufacturers, such as leather (also 
artificial or imitation leather), fancy Welts, 
braids and pipings, trimmings, supports, shoe 
lasts and laces, wooden heels; also, Morogeo 
and fancy leather goods. Firm is primarily 
interested in selling through an agent in the 
United States. Further information, inelug. 
ing samples of leather and price lists, are 
available on a loan basis from Commereig} 
Intelligence Branch, Department of Com. 
merce, Washington 25, D. C. 

24. Germany—Guenther Bischoff (expor- 
ter), Dijon Street 21, Bremen, is interesteg 
in exporting special light-weight Sewing 
machines, chemicals, optical goods, porcelain 
wares, toys, and musical instruments. 

25. Germany—Dr. Ing. Adolf Schneiders, 
Hauptstrasse 9, (l4a) Goppingen /Wiirtt. 
(U. S. Zone), wishes to contact American 
scientific or business circles interested in g 
new underground smouldering process for 
producing oil out of oil-slate. 

26. Honk Kong—Oversea Traders Corporg. 
tion (importers, exporters, manufacturers), 
24, Wing Lok Street East, wishes to export 
watch straps for men and women. Samples 
of watch straps may be obtained, on a loan 
basis, from Commercial Intelligence Branch, 
Department of Commerce, Washington 25, 
D.C 

27. Italy—-Giuseppe Rascona (export mer- 
chant of fruits and vegetables), Roccalumera, 
Messina, wishes to export and seeks a repre- 
sentative for best-quality ungraded, fresh 
citrus fruits (lemons, “Verdelli’, oranges) 
Inspection by the Italian Institute for For- 
eign Commerce (I. C. E.) prior to shipment 
Exporter is also interested in obtaining an 
agent who would provide for selling produce 
on most important U. S. markets 

28. Italy—Luigi Sersale (manufacturer, di- 
rect exporter, cOmmission merchant), Via 
Carbonara 20, Naples, offers to export and 
seeks representative for large quantities of 
women's kid gloves, such as glacé leather, 
lamb and kid. Gloves are first quality, select, 
and available in various styles 

29. Japan—Kawai Trading Co., Ltd. (im- 
porters, exporters), 147 Nichome, Hinodecho, 
Nakaku, Yokohama, wishes to export sewing 
machines and needles, electric fans, electric 
light bulbs, motors, bicycles, thermometers 
and all kinds of textiles. 

30. Japan—Y. Oka, Kikuraku 56 Higashi, 
Ashiya, Ashiya City, Hyogoken, is interested 
in exporting Japanese cultured pearls. 

31. Japan—The Sanyo Bussan Kaisha Ltd. 
(The Sanyo Trading Co., Ltd.), (exporters, 
importers), 21 Ichibancho Matsuyama, Ehime 
Pref., offers to export isinglass, dried mush- 
rooms, vegetable waz, refined camphor, bam- 
boo products, canned foods, chilies, all kinds 
of textiles, toys, Christmas decorations, paper 
and paper product 

32. Japan—Sumiyoshiya & Co. (manufac- 
turers, importers, exporters), 9, 8-chome, 
Ginza-nishi, Chuo-ku, Tokyo, wishes to ex- 
port all kinds of art leather goods. 

33. Japan—Tokyo Trading Co., Ltd. (im- 
porters, exporters, manufacturers’ represent- 
atives), Kogyosha Bldg., 4-5 Chome Nishi- 
ginza Chuo-ku, Tokyo, offers to export canned 
fish products, agar-agar in strip or powder, 
garlic, lily and tulip bulbs, men- 
thol, camphor, monosodium glutamate, and 
soy. 

34. Japan—Yamada & Co., Ltd. (manufat- 
turers), 73 Tenjin-yama, Mikage, Kobe, seeks 
markets for umbrellas, parasols, and acces- 
sores, 

35. Japan—Yokohama Shokai, Ltd. (im- 
porters, exporters), 115, Yamashitacho, Na- 
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kaku, Yokohama, wishes to export all kinds 
of textiles, tablecloths, handkerchiefs, gowns; 
electric machines and instruments; medical 
apparatus, tools and instruments; chemical 
products; building materials and miscellane- 
ous goods. 

36. Mexico—Maderas del Papaloapan, S. de 
R. L. (manufacturer, wholesaler, retailer and 
exporter of tropical woods and hardwood 
flooring), Marcos Carrillo 30, Mexico, D. F., 
states that it has Government authorization 
for the export of 1,039,181 railroad ties of 
tropical hardwood, in connection with de- 
forestation of a tract of timber land in 
Oaxaca, near the site of Miguel Aleman Dam. 
Firm expects authorization to be extended to 
total of 3,000,000 ties. Orders will be ac- 
cepted for up to 80,000 100,000 ties each 
month. Orders for trial shipments wel- 
comed. Prices subject to negotiation. 

37, Netherlands—Kunsthandel “DENIS” 
(manufacturer ) , 27, le Middellandstraat, Rot- 
terdam, wishes to contact importers and 
department stores interested in framed re- 
productions of oil paintings. Size: 4 x 6 
inches, gold frame. Firm states it has 7,000 
paintings, series of 12 reproductions by Dutch 
painter Evert Moll. Sample painting and 
price information are available on a loan ba- 
sis from Commercial Intelligence Branch, 
Department of Commerce, Washington 25, 
D.C. 

38. Netherlands—IJzergieterij & Machine- 
fabriek Joh. Hillen de Lelie (manufacturer), 
51 Grasweg, Amsterdam, wishes to export 
and seeks agent for machinery and equip- 
ment for the chocolate and paint industries. 

39. Netherlands — Papierindustrie Supe- 
rieur N. V. (manufacturer), 111-115 Noord- 
vest, Schiedam, offers to export and seeKs 
agent for first-class paper products such as 
waxed (twisting) papers, gummed sealing 
tape, laminated papers, crimped paper cups, 
heat-sealing papers and paper shavings. 

40. Netherlands—-Wiener & Co., Machine- 
fabriek en MetaalgieteriJ (manufacturer), 
29-31 Oostenburgervoorstraat, Amsterdam, is 
interested in exporting all kinds of machines 
for the paint industries, and machinery for 
the filling of paper bags. Machinery built 
according to specifications of buyer. 

41. Singapore—-S. J. Low Bros. & Co. (fac- 
tory representatives, importers, exporters, 
merchants), 18 Battery Road (G. P. O. Box 
461), offers to export and seeks representative 
for guano, of Malayan origin, not chemically 
processed. Ready stocks, 200 long tons; fu- 
ture supplies, 2,000 tons per month. Follow- 
ing analysis of present lot certified by the 


Municipal Analyst, Singapore: Nitrogen 
(N,)—0.35‘ Phosphorus (P,O.)—6.65%; 
Potash (K.O)—0.81° 

42. Sweden—-AB Linco (manufacturers’ 
export agent), 31 Linnégatan, Stockholm, 
offers to export 2,000 letter baskets each 
month. Descriptive literature and_ color 


samples are obtainable, on a loan basis, from 
Commercial Intelligence Branch, Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

43. Wales—Welsh Enterprises (manufac- 
turer), 36, Windsor Place, Cardiff, wishes to 
export and seeks a representative in the 
United States for bakery equipment, such as 
storage cabinets, doughnut ranges (gas and 
electric). Illustrated leaflet and price in- 
formation available, upon request, to Com- 
mercial Intelligence Branch, Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 


Export Opportunities 


44. Australia—Dulmison (Australia) Com- 
pany (importing distributor), 173 Pitt Street, 
Sydney, seeks quotations and agency for 
porcelain and glass insulators and pole line 
hardware and fittings. Specifications: 100,- 
000 low-tension shackle insulators to with- 
stand 600V; 100,000 low-tension pin insula- 
tors to withstand 600V; 100,000 high-tension 
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pin and shackle insulators to withstand 
11/66KV; 100,000 high-tension disk suspen- 
sion insulators to withstand 11/22KV. 

45. Canada—McCready’s Limited (manu- 
facturers of vinegar and pickles), Portland 
Street, Saint John, New Brunswick, seeks 
quotations from manufacturers of beechwood 
shavings to be used in generators for the 
manufacture of vinegar. Firm would appre- 
ciate samples from suppliers. 

46. Colombia—Pablo Barbier & Cia. Ltd. 
(importer, wholesaler), Apartado Aereo 43-56, 
Bogota, seeks quotations for all grades of 
paraffin, black and galvanized pipe, gal- 
vanized flat and corrugated sheet iron, paper, 
sanitary appliances, caustic soda, soda ash, 
resins, pewter, tools for trades and farming. 

47. Germany—CITO, Industrial and Com- 
mercial Goods, Untergasse 7/11, Limburg- 
Lahn, wishes to contact firms in a position 
to supply low-priced linen, warm underwear, 
street and working clothes; also, piece goods 
for work clothes, shirts and undershirts. 

48. Germany—kK. D. Feddersen & Co., Kat- 
trepel 2, “Montanhof,” P. O. B. 1083, Ham- 
burg 1, wishes purchase quotations for ben- 
tonit, suitable for foundries. 

49. Germany — Siemens-Schuckertwerke 
Aktiengesellschaft (manufacturer), (1) Ber- 
lin-Siemensstadt, seeks quotations for 36,000 
yards of cotton tissue, raw. Number of 
threads: 16/16 per 14 inch (French) yarn Ne 
20/20, width 50 inches (128 cms). The cot- 
ton tissue is required for the manufacture of 
insulating materials for electrical purposes. 
Delivery: 12,000 yards per month, beginning 
January 1950. 

50. Italy—Alfredo Cardini (importer), 11 
Via L. Comoli, Omegna (Novara Province), 
seeks purchase quotations for iron and brass 
bands for the production of tubing for metal 
furniture. 


Agency Opportunities 


51. Belgium—Ets. Goysens (reconditioner 
of ball and roller bearings) , 53, Rue St. Elisa- 
beth, Antwerp, seeks exclusive agency for 
Belgium for the following first-quality ball 
and roller bearings: double row self-align- 
ing ball bearings; tapered roller bearings; 
single and double thrust ball bearings; plum- 
mer blocks; steel balls and steel rollers for 
automobile construction and general indus- 
tries. 

52. Colombia—José E. Marulanda Montoya 
(manufacturer's agent), Apartado Aéreo 3697, 
Bogota, wishes to represent American manu- 
facturer of piston rings; also, interested in 
obtaining agencies for electric supplies, motor 
parts, and hardware. 

53. Denmark—Max Michaelsen A/S (man- 
ufacturer’s agent, commission merchant), 
83 Vester Voldgade, Copenhagen, desires to 
represent United States canners and pack- 
ers of the following canned-fruit products: 
apricots, unpeeled halves, in cans of 2 pounds 
net; peaches, halves, in cans of 2 pounds 
net; pineapples, Hawaii, sliced, cans of 2 
pounds net; fruit cocktail and fruit salad, 
cans of 2 pounds net. Also, dried apples 
(California), in cases of 1214 kilograms, 

54. Germany—Heinrich Fehrenkemper, El- 
isabethenstrasse 29, Stuttgart W, wishes to 
act as a representative for United States firms. 

55. Germany—R. H. Schmidt (exporter, im- 
porter), Am Romerhof 5, Junkersdorf/K6lIn, 
offers his services to manufacturers or 
dealers in automobiles and all kinds of ma- 
chinery; also, to act as adviser and trustee to 
enterprises wishing to invest in Germany. 

56. Guatemala—Agencias A. L. Melby 
(manufacturers’ agent), 9a Calle Oriente No. 
22, Guatemala, is interested in obtaining 
good lines of agricultural, construction, and 
industrial machinery. 

57. Italy—Camillo Rossi (importing dis- 
tributor, manufacturer’s agent), 35 Via Gio- 
litti, Turin, desires to contact U. S. firms for 


the purpose of importing television sets for 
home use, or acting as a representative. 

58. Pakistan—Sultan Chinoy & Co. (im- 
porter, wholesaler, and agent), Mercantile 
Chambers Annexe, Bunder Road, Karachi, 
seeks representation for a continuing supply 
of sulfur. Firm states that plans are now 
being made for 4 sulfuric-acid plants to be 
established in Pakistan. 


Foreign Visitors 


59. Australia—David Renshaw Nicholls, 
representing D. R. Nicolls & Co. (chartered 
accountants), 50 Queen Street, Melbourne, 
Victoria, wishes to contact American manu- 
facturers interested in having their products 
manufactured under license in Australia; 
also, desires to locate users of rabbit skins 
wishing to purchase direct from Australian 
producers. He is now in the United States for 
an indefinite period. U. S. address: c/o 
W. A. Schaefer Pen Co., Fort Madison, Iowa. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

(Previously announced, FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY, October 10 and 3, 1949.) 

60. Germany—R. V. Gustafson (import- 
export agent), Boehmerstrasse 4, Frank- 
furt/Main, is interested in contacting Ameri- 
can firms seeking agents in Europe for food- 
stuffs, raw material, and technical products. 
Scheduled to arrive in November, via New 
York City, and remaining through Decem- 
ber. U.S. address: c/o Mr. Woodbury, Wood- 
bury & Company, 111 Wall Street, New York, 
N. Y. 

61. Iceland—Bernhard Petersen (importer, 
exporter, wholesaler, manufacturer), Hafnar- 
husid, Reykjavik, is interested in exporting 
cod-liver oil. Scheduled to arrive November 
11, via New York City, for a month’s visit. 
U. S. address: Hotel Commodore, Lexington 
Avenue and Forty-second Street, New York, 
N. Y. Itinerary: New York and Chicago. 

62. Netherlands — Andreas Johannes 
Beumer, representing H. F. C. Enneking N. V. 
(importer, exporter, manufacturer), 89 
Goirkestraat, Tilburg, is interested in ex- 
porting woolen clothing for women. Sched- 
uled to arrive November 20, via New York 
City, for a visit of 3 weeks. U.S. address: 
c/o Mr. Hertzberger, 1775 Broadway, New 
York, N. Y. Itinerary: New York, Phila- 
delphia, Washington, Chicago, and Boston. 

63. Netherlands — Johannes Kerkhoven, 
representing Institute for Investment Re- 
search (Stichting voor Wetenschappelijk 
Onderzoek op Beleggingszebied) , 272 Heeren- 
gracht, Amsterdam, is interested in invest- 
ment research. Scheduled to arrive Novem- 
ber 8, via New York City, for a month's visit. 
U. S. address: c/o Fahnestock & Co., 65 
Broadway, New York 6,N. Y. Itinerary: New 
York. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

64. Netherlands—Leon Magnus, represent- 
ing J. A. Magnus (importer, exporter, whole- 
saler), 353 Keizerssgracht, Amsterdam, is 
interested in purchasing nonferrous metals, 
and in selling refining materials, nonferrous 
scrap, and secondary aluminum. Scheduled 
to arrive December 15, via New York City, for 
a visit of about 6 weeks. U.S. address: c/o 
J. H. Bauminger, 421 Seventh Avenue, New 
York, N. Y. Itinerary: New York, Phila- 
delphia, Washington, Detroit, Indianapolis, 
Buffalo, and possibly Baltimore and Boston. 


Trade Lists Available 


The Commercial Intelligence Branch has 
recently published the following trade lists 
of which mimeographed copies may be ob- 
tained only by American firms from this 
Branch and from Department of Commerce 


(Continued on p. 33) 
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[NEWS by COU 


Prepared in Areas Division, 


Office of International Trade, 


Department of Commerce 


Angola 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Lists OF ESSENTIAL COMMODITIES FOR 
WHICH ImpORT PERMITS WILL BE 
GRANTED FROM DOLLAR AREAS 


The Import Control Junta, by adminis- 
trative regulations, has established the fol- 
lowing list of “essential’’ commodities for 
which import permits will be granted from 
dollar areas: Medicines, gasoline and oil, in- 
dustrial machinery, agricultural implements 
and machinery, structural iron and steel, 
generators, cement, newsprint, flour, milk, 
and butter. 

The American Consulate at Luanda, in 
supplying this informaion, indicates that 
this list, apparently the result of studies of 
the effect of devaluation on Angola’s dollar 
balance, is not final but subject to such 
amendment as circumstances may dictate. 


Austria 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


QUOTAS IN AGREEMENT ON EXCHANGE OF 
Goops WITH HUNGARY REVISED 


Revised quotas under the agreement on 
the exchange of goods between Austria and 
Hungary were agreed upon by the Mixed 
Austro-Hungarian Commission on Septem- 
ber 13, 1949, according to an ECA airgram 
of October 6. 

Under the terms of this agreement, Aus- 
trian imports and exports from and to Hun- 
gary are to amount to #22,800,000 and $21,- 
000,000, respectively. The anticipated bal- 
ance in favor of Hungary is to be used by 
Hungary to pay for charges on transit freight 
through Austria. 

It was agreed that, at the demand of one 
of the partners to a compensation trans- 
action, letters of credit would be opened si- 
multaneously with both National Banks. 
Compensation transactions may be permitted 
in cases of economic necessity. These com- 
pensation transaction may be made either 
within or outside of the quotas established 
in the trade agreement. 

The overdraft limit was increased from 
$700,00 to $1,400,000. If after 6 monthsfrom 
the date of the expiration of the agreement 
there remains a balance in favor of one coun- 
try or the other, the amount due up to $700,- 
000 must be settled in free foreign exchange 
and any amount due in excess of $700,000 
must be settled in goods. 

Austrian imports from Hungary are to in- 
clude, among other items, the following, 
(in metric tons, except as indicated): 

Wheat, 5,000; wheat flour, 1,000; rye, 20,- 
000; corn, 5,000; live cattle, $2,000,000; pigs, 
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25,000 head; poultry, 1,000; entrails and cas- 
ings, $150,000; eggs, 800; sugar, 6,000; fruits 
and vegetables, $500,000; wine, 2,000 hecto- 
liters; field and vegetable seeds, $250,000; 
bauxite, 10,000; bed feathers, $100,000; win- 
dow glass, $100,000; processed lamb and sheep 
skins, $150,000; leather, $600,000; rayon 
stockings, $100,000; seamless and welded 
tubes, 3,500; machine tools, $300,000; elec- 
trical and radio supplies, $575,000; medicinal] 
herbs, $150,000; explosive caps for hunting 
ammunition, $100,000 

Principal Austrian exports to Hungary are 
to include, among other commodities, the 
following (in metric tons, except as indi- 
cated): 

Coniferous sawn timber, 70,000 cubic 
meters; pit props, 30,000 festmeters; plaster 
bricks, 15,000; magnesite, 12,000; electric 
corundum, abrasive wheels, stones, and 
powder, $400,000; wood pulp, cellulose, news- 
print, 6,500; miscellaneous paper, $350,000 
paper machinery felt, $250,000; steel ingots, 
6,000; semifinished high-grade steel products, 
2,000; wire, 1,100; tools, $100,000; miscella- 
neous machinery including machine tools, 
$1,000,000; tube fittings and valves, $170,000; 
aluminum foil, $100,000; trucks, $150,000 
component parts for automotive vehicles and 
tractors, $800,000; ball bearings, $600,000 
electric hand tools and spares, $200,000; elec- 
tric telecommunication apparatus and de- 
vices, $200,000 

All foreign representatives (not Austrians 
only) in Hungary must have new licenses to 
represent their princiy Hungary is 
granting licenses only to representatives of 
firms dealing in goods in which Hungary is 
interested and to representatives of such 
firms only if Hungary approves of them and 


of their firms politically 








Commercial Laws Digest 


DEADLINE FOR FILING CLAIMS UNDER 
RESTITUTION LAWS EXTENDED 


The final date on which claims may be 
filed for the restitution of rights to prop- 
erty confiscated in Austria under National 
Socialist discriminatory laws has been ex- 
tended to December 31, 1949, by a decree of 
May 21, 1949, published in the Austrian Fed- 
eral Gazette (Bundesgesetzblatt, 136/49) 

[Detailed information regarding Austrian 
Restitution Laws and the procedure for filing 
claims appeared in the FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY of May 8, 1948.] 


Brazil 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


INTERNATIONAL WHEAT AGREEMENT 
RATIFIED 


The International Wheat Agreement was 
ratified by the Brazilian Congress on Octo- 








ber 26, 1949, according to a dispatch dateq 
October 31 from the United States Embassy 
at Rio de Janeiro 


Cevlon 


Exchange and Finance 


ESTABLISHMENT OF CENTRAL BANK OF 
CEYLON 

On October 27, the Minister of Finance 
presented to the Ceylon Parliament the 
Monetary Law Bill establishing a monetary 
system for Ceylon and a Central Bank to 
administer and regulate the system. The 
capital of the new Central Bank will be 
15,000,000 rupees ($3,200,000 at $0.21 per 
rupee) which sum will be appropriated to 
the Bank from the surplus assets of the 
Board of Commissioners of Currency. 

According to the foreign pre the Central 
Bank will begin functioning on February 4, 
1950, the date of the second anniversary of 


Ceylon independence 
The bill provides that the Bank will be 
empowered to regulate the supply, availabil- 
t cost, and international exchange of 
iin, as far as possible, “the 
mestic monetary values; 
1e le the Cey- 


free use of the rupee for 





i al i the pro- 
nance of a high level of 
yment, and real income in 
couragement and promo- 
n of the full development of the produc- 
t e re irces zr CA 


Cuba 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
HABANA 


Dated November 4, 1949 


The expectation that Cuba may obtain a 
reign loan of possibly $100,000,000 or more 
having a bullish effect on business activ- 
ties in general However, present higher 
ugar prices and the general belief that sale 
prospects for the coming sugar crop are good, 


are encouraging merchants to increase stocks 
Compared with the 
cautious ordering by wholesalers and retailers 


of consumer goods 
of textile fabrics and garments that pre- 
dominated throughout the first half of the 
year, there is now a noticeable confidence in 
buying such products, attributable, in great 
measure, to the tendency during recent 
months of prices to increase slightly or be- 
come stable. Local textile production in Oc- 
tober was higher than during any previous 
month of 1949 Retail and dry-goods-store 
sales in general ran ahead of September, al- 
though still below October of 1948 


Foreign Commerce Weekly 
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With the sharp decline in rainfall thus 
for this year as compared with last, it became 
fairly clear that the 1950 sugar output may be 
a few hundred thousand tons less than the 


1949 crop. During October, it also became 
obvious that there is no longer a question of 
a sugar surplus on January 1. Instead, it isa 
question of whether Cuba can meet the de- 
mand likely to be put upon it before the 
new-crop sugar becomes available. Despite 
this urgent demand for sugar, pointing to the 
desirability of starting the forthcoming grind- 
ing season by the usual time at latest, cane 
growers in October continued making threats 
not to start the crop unless the Government 
modifies the Sugar Coordination Law and 
grants them a larger share of sugar returns. 
These threats apparently constitute the only 
real danger of grinding not starting promptly. 
At the very close of September, sugar work- 
ers’ wages for the 1950 season were frozen at 
the prevailing peak 1947 level. Working con- 
ditions also were frozen. Hence, the expecta- 
tion is that labor difficulties will not con- 
stitute any major problem during the season. 

During the month under review (October), 
the Cuban Government's rice-import policy 
was somewhat clarified by unofficial an- 
nouncements that imports in excess of the 
established 1949 calendar-year quota either 
would be charged against the 1950 crop or 
the calendar year base of the quota might 
be changed so as to facilitate current pur- 
chases and marketings The Cuban Senate 
on October 19 ratified the International 
Wheat Agreement 

At the month’s end the project for a $200,- 
000,000 loan had been approved with few 
amendments in the Senate and had passed 
to the House of Representatives. Regular 
Budgetary Revenues of the Cuban Govern- 
ment continued to decline during the month 
Collections for the current year, as of Octo- 
ber 27, totaled $166,583,908—less by $36,000,- 
000 than those of the similar period of 1948. 

During October, bank clearings reached the 
lowest level of any month since the end of 
1946, with a total of $153,669,975 reported by 
the Habana Clearing House. Clearings for 
the month of September totaled $174,583,338, 
and for October 1948 were $196,503,086. The 
aggregate for the first 10 months of 1949 
amounted to $1,967,368,587, as compared with 
$2,171,302,674 for the similar period of the 
preceding year. 

Habana newspapers announced that nego- 
tiations were proceeding satisfactorily for the 
sale of the British-owned United Railways 
of Havana to an unspecified group. Govern- 
ment intervention in the operation of the 
island's largest cordage factory ended in mid- 
October. The interventor reopened the fac- 
tory a few days before intervention ended 
After protracted labor negotiations the direc- 
torate of Cuba’s principal aviation enterprise 
(Compania Cubana de Aviacion, S. A.) de- 
cided to liquidate the company, but later 
voted to continue provisionally until Janu- 
ary 1, 1950, and determine definitely at that 
time whether it was possible to stay in 
business. 


Y : ° 
Czechoslovakia 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


TRADE AND PAYMENTS AGREEMENTS FOR IN- 
CREASED EXCHANGE OF GooDs SIGNED 
WITH WESTERN GERMANY 


Raising of the level of trade between Czech- 
oslovakia and Western Germany to $58,000,- 
000 in each direction during the period 
October 1, 1949, to September 30, 1950, is 
provided for in a trade agreement signed on 
October 21, 1949, and described in JEIA press 
release No. 168/49. In comparison with 1948 


November 28. 1949 





Hainan. 


China, including Manchuria. 


characters in addition to English. 





Mail Service to China 


The United States Post Office Department has announced that effective 
November 4, 1949, ordinary and registered articles in regular mails sent 
by surface and air, and ordinary parcel-post packages transmitted by surface 
means only, will be accepted for the islands of Taiwan (Formosa) and 


Ordinary and registered letters and post cards sent by air only, will be 
accepted for the following Provinces in China, and will be given air trans- 
portation to destination: Kwangsi, Kweichow, Szechwan, Yunnan. 

Also, ordinary (unregistered) letters and post cards only, prepaid for 
surface or air transmission, will be accepted for all other Provinces in 
Articles destined for those Provinces (now 
mostly under Communist control) which are prepaid at the air-mail rate 
will, for the present, be sent by air to Hong Kong for onward transmission 
by surface means. Mail service to Mongolia remains suspended. 

It is recommended that, when possible, articles be addressed in Chinese 


The above order (No. 41834) supersedes Order No. 40775 issued June 
21, 1949, which was published in Foreign Commerce WEEKLY, July 11, 1949. 








trade, this will represent a ninefold increase 
in Czechoslovak imports from Western Ger- 
many and a threefold increase in exports to 
Western Germany. 

Western Germany will import coal, china 
clay, grains, sugar, meat, potato and corn 
starch, malt, fruits and vegetables, magnesite, 
chemicals, timber, machinery, glass and ce- 
ramic products, textiles, leather and leather 
products, and other miscellaneous commodi- 
ties. 

Czechoslovakia will import machinery, iron 
and steel, electrical equipment, fine me- 
chanics and optics, chemicals, metal manu- 
factures, leather, glass and ceramics, and 
miscellaneous commodities. 

The payments agreement was simultane- 
ously revised. 


“ecuador 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


COMMERCIAL AND PAYMENTS AGREEMENTS 
WITH FRANCE SIGNED 


A Commercial Agreement with a Supple- 
mental Payments Agreement was signed in 
Quito October 25, 1949, between Ecuador and 
France, according to a dispatch of October 26 
from the United States Embassy in Quito. 
The Agreement will remain in force for 1 
year and will be renewed automatically for 
equal periods if notice of termination is not 
filed by one of the contracting parties 4 
months before termination date specified. 

The Commercial Agreement provides for 
mutual most-favored-nation privileges cov- 
ering both imports and exports as well as 
internal taxes. The French Government is 
committed to grant import licenses for Ecua- 
doran merchandise worth at least $500,000 
(U.S. currency) in the 6 months immediately 
following the date of the agreement. The 
Supplemental Payments Agreement makes 
arrangements for payment in United States 
dollars, for the establishment of special ac- 
counts in the Central Banks of France and 
Ecuador, and for semiannual accountings on 
June 30 and December 31 of each year. 

[SEE FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of Decem- 
ber 20, 1948, for previous announcement of 
extension of the Provisional Commercial 
Agreement of August 1, 1946, between France 
and Ecuador. ] 


Finland 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. LEGATION AT 
HELSINKI 


(Dated November 4, 1949) 


Although the wholesale price index rose 12 
points (to 1124, on the basis of 1935—100) 
and the monthly cost-of-living index in- 
creased 5 points (to 813 on the basis of 
1938-39 —100), no sharp effects of the Sep- 
tember devaluation made themselves felt. 
Price controls, price equalization, and stocks 
on hand should defer for some months the 
full manifestation of the effects of the 
change in the exchange value of the Finnish 
mark. 

The International Bank on October 17 
granted Finland a $2,300,000 loan for the ex- 
pansion of lumber production, the increased 
output to be marketed in Belgium, Denmark, 
and the United Kingdom, and Finland is to 
receive $5,500,000 in settlement of claims for 
ships requisitioned by the United States dur- 
ing the war. On October 28 agreement was 
reached with Sweden concerning funding of 
Finnish indebtedness to that country, at 455,- 
000,000 Swedish crowns (as of December 31, 
1949). Interest payments are to commence 
in 1950 and amortization will cover the period 
1954-83. 

The October crop survey indicated that 
this year’s harvest will be above average. 
Agrarian interests are, however, advocating 
increases in prices of milk and butter (which 
were reduced in August). 

Reparations deliveries are running ahead 
of schedule, though called-for shipments 
during the last half of 1949 are particularly 
heavy. The Reparations Board has asked 
that the Budget item covering its operations 
in 1950 be increased from 9,000,000,000 Fin- 
nish marks to 11,000,000,000 marks. The 
mechanical engineering industry was greatly 
expanded to meet reparations demands and 
now has difficulty in finding foreign outlets 
for its growing output, because of the high 
cost and specialized character of its products. 

Although the water level is low, it has been 
announced that electric current will not be 
rationed during the coming winter. 

Seasonal unemployment is rising, having 
increased from 4,700 at the end of September 
to 14,000 by the middle of October. A peak 
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of from 75,000 to 90,000 during February and 
March 1950 is forecast officially. 

September was the fourth consecutive 
month in which Finnish exports (which in 
that month reached a high for the year) 


exceeded imports. Consequently, for the 
first 9 months of 1949 imports were only 
3,106,000,000 Finnish marks above exports, 
compared with a 6,671,000,000-mark import 
surplus for the like 1948 period. A consid- 
erable decrease in imports of animal prod- 
ucts, grains, and other foods contributed 
to this result, but imports of textiles and 
consumer goods increased. Imports of raw 
materials and machines showed no signifi- 
cant change. Both the volume and value of 
wood exports were higher than in 1948, but, 
although the volume of pulp and paper ex- 
ports about equaled 1948 results, the value 
was lower in 1949 because of the decline of 
world prices. 

Trade with the United States in the first 
9 months of 1949 was almost 40 percent less 
than in the corresponding period of last 
year. 

During the same 9-month period Fin- 
land's trade with Argentina almost doubled 
as compared with the first 9 months of 1948 
Imports from Denmark and Poland were 
materially less in the 1949 period than in 
the first three quarters of 1948 because of 
reduced imports of food products and coal. 


- 
France 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


MaIL FoR SAAR TERRITORY To BE 
ADDRESSED TO FRANCE 


Effective November 1, 1949, the region 
known as the Saar Territory, heretofore in- 
cluded in Postal District 18 in the French 
Zone of Germany, will be considered for 
postal purposes as a part of France, according 
to instructions of the Second Assistant Post- 
master General published in the Postal 
Bulletin (Washington) of November 1, 1949 

The postage rates and other conditions 
applicable to Continental France will here- 
after apply to mail and parcel post for the 
Saar Territory. Articles and parcels for that 
territory are to be addressed to Sarr, France 
as country of destination. 

The principal localities in the Saar Terri- 
tory are the following: Homburg (Saar), 
Merzig, Neunkirchen (Saar), Ottweiler, 
Saarbriicken, Saarlautern, Saarlouis, St 
Ingbert, and St. Wendel. 


BALL BEARINGS, PARTS AND COMPONENTS— 
ImMpoRT DuTIES RESTORED 


Import duties on mounted or complete 
ball bearings, their parts and components 
(French import tariff Nos. 1675 and 1676), 
suspended in France since July 1944, have 
been restored by an order published in the 
French Journal Officiel and effective October 
24, 1949, according to a report of October 
26 from the United States Embassy, Paris. 

Rates of ad valorem import duty, as listed 
in the French import tariff, are: 

Mounted or complete bearings (ball and 
other), 28 percent; . 

Parts and components of bearings—balls, 
needles rollers, cylinder and drums, cali- 
brated, 32 percent; other parts and compo- 
nents, except races in the rough (ball-races, 
rings, thrust, etc.) 28 percent; races in the 
rough, of cast iron, iron or nonstainless steel, 
18 percent; the same of copper or its alloys, 
20 percent; races in the rough of other mate- 
rials are dutiable as unspecified manufac- 
tures of the constituent material. 

Goods shipped in direct transport to French 
customs territory before October 24 and 
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which shall be declared for consumption 
without having been warehoused or placed 
in customs custody continue to benefit by 
the previous suspension of import duties. 


French North 
Atriea 
Commodity Controls 


CARBURANTS: RESTRICTIONS ON DISTRIBU- 
TION AND SALE ABOLISHED IN ALGERIA 


Effective July 6, 1949, the restrictions con- 
cerning the allocation, distribution, and sale 
of all gasolines, mineral oils, and special oils 
were abolished in Algeria by an order of 
July 4, 1949, published in the Journal Offi- 
ciel of Algeria on July 5 

Free trade in these products at officially 
fixed prices has been reestablished 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


OLIVES, OLIVE OIL, AND OIL CAKES OF THE 


1949-50 CAMPAIGN: PRODUCTION AND Ex- 
PORTATION REGULATED IN TUNISIA 


Regulations on the production and expor- 
tation of olives, olive oil, and oil cakes of 
the 1949-50 campaign were revised in Tunisia 
by four orders of October 6, 1949, published 
in the Journal Officiel Tunisien on October 7 

The internal production, circulation, com- 
mercialization, and the exportation of olive 
oil of the 1949-50 campaign were placed on 
a free basis. 

An “Intervention Commission tax) was 
established for the benefit of the “Office de 
l’Huile d’Olive de Tunisie,” the rate of which 
was fixed at 1 franc per kilogram of exported 
oil for 1949-50 campaign 
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The exportation of fresh olives 
1949-50 campaign is permitted. 

The standardization of olives preserved op 
in brine for exportation was revised ang two 
new classes as to size were added. 

The exportation of oil cakes from Olives 
whether containing oil or not, deriveg from 
the trituration of the 1949-50 and previous 
crops is now permitted 

|See FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of June ¢ 
1949, for previous announcement on 
served olives. | 


during the 


pre- 


FISCAL TEXTS OF INDIRECT TAXES Copirigp 
IN ALGERIA 


A new codification of fiscal texts regulat. 
ing the indirect taxes and similar taxes on 
various products in Algeria Was established 
by an order of March 15, 1949, published jn 
the Journal Officiel of Algeria on June 99 
The products affected are 

Alcohols and Products with Alcohol Base — 
The consumption tax rates remain wp. 
changed but the following provisions haye 
been added: Wines with an alcoholic content 
exceeding 15 degrees are subject to a double 
consumption-tax rate, calculated on the 
quantity of alcohol included between 15 and 
21 degrees; those with an alcoholic content 
exceeding 21 degrees are 
tax rate as pure alcohol 

Tobacco Products and Matche The fixed 
consumption tax rates remain Unchanged on 
tobacco products and matches; however, on 
cigarettes the ad valorem tax has been modi- 


ubject to the same 


fied as follows, in francs per kilogram (former 
rates in parentheses) : 60 percent on the part 
between 200 and 4,000 (1,500), duty included 
75 percent on the part in excess of 4,000 
(1,500), duty included An ad valorem tax 
of 20 percent has been added to the fixed 
consumption tax on matche 

Carburant The fixed consumption tax 
rates have been decreased on carburants to 
on paren- 


the following rates (former rates 


theses), and an ad valorem tax has been 
added ee accompanying table 
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Tariff number Commodity 


Petroleum and shale oil waxes 
Crude 


Consumption tax 


Ad valorem 


Fixed tax tan 


Frances per 100 net kilograms Percent 
110 (170) 10 
150 (S70 10 


Exempt (25 10 


emulsions, cut 


100 (450 10 
Exempt (2 10) 


ipplicable to petroleum products or assimilated products imported directly into 


ad Refined 
Other petroleum products and assimilated products, 
not included or specified elsewhere: 
340 Bituminous products, road oils, petroleum bitu 
’ min, hard piteh, soft) pitch, 
backs and the like 
Other 
24] Petroleum coke and assimilated products 
OTE his consumption tax 
aoe a. obtained n controlled factories It i levied 


consump tion-ta declara 
AIR ParCEL-POsT SERVICE INAUGURATED IN 
FRENCH Morocco 


Effective November 1, 1949, air parcel-post 
service was inaugurated to French Morocco, 
subject to the general conditions regulating 
air parcel post, according to Instructions of 
Assistant Postmaster General, published in 
the Postal Bulletin (Washington) on No- 
vember 1, 1949 

The postage rates applicable to air parcels 
for French Morocco will be $1.19 for the first 
4 ounces, or fraction, and 54 cents for each 
additional 4 ounces, or fraction thereof. 


‘ ’ 
Germany 
Kconomic Conditions 


West BERLIN EXPORTS REACH NEW HIGH 


West Berlin exports reached a postwar high 
of approximately $2,500,000 in September 
1949, according to the Berlin office of the 
Joint Export Import Agency. For the first 9 
months of 1949, total exports from West Ber- 
lin were valued at $12,600,000, compared 
with $4,000,000 for the whole of the preced- 
ing 2-year period. The monthly average for 
1949, of about $1,400,000, is more than eight 
times the monthly average of West Berlin 
export business during 1947-48 


GERMAN MACHINERY MANUFACTURERS 
ASSOCIATION REESTABLISHED 


The Verein Deutscher Maschinenbau- 
Anstalten (VDMA) with its headquarters in 
Frankfurt was reorganized by unification of 
the regional machinery associations in the 
British and United States Zones of Germany, 
reports the foreign press 

This organization, which was founded in 
1892 on a voluntary basis, 
tinued in 1933 


had been discon- 


Exchange and Finance 


EXCHANGE-CONTROL REGULATIONS GOV- 
ERNING OCCUPATION PERSONNEL REDE- 
FINED 


The various conditions under which oc- 
cupation personnel under United States 
jurisdiction in Germany may engage in pur- 
chase, sale, and barter transactions involving 
personal property with German residents in 
the Western Zones of Germany and Western 
Sectors of Berlin have been consolidated in 
ordinance No. 38, effective September 11, 
1949. No transactions may be undertaken 
for commercia] purposes or for resale; none 
may involve Post Exchange items, except 
motor vehicles, acquired from the United 
States Army or the European Exchange Sys- 
tem. The law retains existing prohibitions 
on the purchase, from a German, of build- 
ings, land, or other real property. 


November 28. 1949 


hy the Custom 
ion, either on importation or on removal from controlled factories, 


Service Bureau upon delivery of the 


Purchases from, and sales to, Germans are 
to be in deutsche marks. The ordinance in- 
creases to $100 the total amount in currency 
other than deutsche marks which any person 
subject to it may have in his possession. Oc- 
cupation personnel may themselves bring in 
or take out of Germany personal effects, in- 
cluding 400 cigarettes, 50 cigars, 1 pound of 
smoking tobacco, 40 deutsche marks (now 
about $9.50), and checks and money orders 
in non-German currencies. 

The ordinance does not apply to tourists, 
visiting businessmen, or displaced persons. 

{A limited number of copies of ordinance 
No. 38 are available on a loan basis from the 
European Branch, OIT, U. S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C.| 


Tariff{s and Trade Controls 


COMMERCIAL AGREEMENT WITH URUGUAY 
SIGNED 


A commercial agreement between Uruguay 
and Western Germany, providing for an ex- 
change of merchandise with an annual value 
of $140,000,000, to be effective for 2 years, 
has been signed, according to the foreign 
press as reported in an airgram from Monte- 
video of October 14, 1949. 

Uruguay's exports to Western Germany un- 
der this agreement are to consist largely of 
the following: Wool, $20,000,000; dried and 
salted hides, $6,000,000; linseed and linseed 
oil, $5,000,000; frozen meat, $12,000,000; wheat 
and flour, $4,500,000; oils and oilseeds, $5,000,- 
000; rice, $4,000,000; oil cakes, $2,500,000. 

Western Germany is to export to Uruguay 
largely the following articles: Industrial and 
agricultural machinery and implements, 
$15,000,000; electrical products, $10,000,000; 
sheet iron and steel, $7,000,000; motor ve- 
hicles and motorcycles, $5,000,000; foundry 
products, $2,000,000; chemical products, 
$5,000,000; nonferrous metals, $2,000,000; 
wooden barrels, $1,500,000; medical instru- 
ments, $1,000,000; elevators, $1,000,090; tar 
and asphalt, $1,000,000. 


TRADE AGREEMENT BETWEEN WESTERN 
FERMANY AND ECUADOR 


A trade agreement between Western Ger- 
many and Ecuador was initialed on October 
25, 1949, according to JEIA press release No. 
169/49. This represents the fifth agreement 
between Western Germany and South Ameri- 
can countries and provides for an exchange 
of goods amounting to $5,500,000 (U. S. cur- 
rency) in each direction. Western German 
imports from Ecuador are scheduled as fol- 
lows: Semicrude rice and cacao beans, 
$1,500,000 each; oilseeds and oleaginous 
fruits, $1,000,000; wood, bananas, semifin- 
ished panama hats, $1,250,000; and other 
miscellaneous commodities, $250,000. 

Ecuador will import from Western Ger- 
many: Machinery; transport vehicles and 
spare parts; chemicals and related products; 
iron and steel constructions; partly and fully 


finished manufactures of iron, steel, or non- 
ferrous metals; electro-technical products; 
light and heavy railway equipment; fine me- 
chanical and optical instruments; medical 
and technical glass and porcelain ware; rub- 
ber goods; plastics; hops; breeding cattle; 
and toys, jewelry, fancy goods, musical in- 
struments, and certain other items. 

A clearing account has been set up with 
the Banco Central del Ecuador. It will be 
an interest-free account in United States 
dollars. 

During the current year, representatives of 
Western Germany have negotiated trade 
agreements with 34 foreign countries. Nego- 
tiations with 3 additional countries, namely, 
Brazil, Mexico, and Peru, are at present tak- 
ing place. 


SPIRITS OF VINEGAR, ACETIC ACID: 
INTERNAL TAXES FIXED 


Internal taxes in Western Germany on 
spirits of vinegar and acetic acid have been 
revise, effective October 1, 1949, as an- 
nounced in the Bundesanzeiger No. 2 of 
September 27. 

The new tax rate on spirits of vinegar 
is fixed at 50 deutsche marks per hectoliter 
of spirit; and on acetic acid at 225.90 deutcshe 
marks per 100 kilograms of anhydrous acetic 
acid. 


TRADE AGREEMENT BETWEEN WESTERN 
GERMANY AND HUNGARY SIGNED 


A new trade agreement between Hungary 
and Western Germany was signed on October 
19, 1949, states JEIA press release 167/49. 

For Western Germany the new agreement 
may foreshadow a trend toward the return 
to the prewar eastern European markets for 
foodstuffs. Western German imports will 
consist mainly of food items, the most im- 
portant being meat, meat and poultry prod- 
ucts, grains and flour, sugar, sunflour oil and 
oilseeds, pulses, fruits and vegetables, and 
dairy products. Other imports include mag- 
nesite bricks, feathers, tobacco, and medical 
herbs. 

Hungary will import from Western Ger- 
many chemicals, iron and steel products, 
machinery, electrical products, fine mechan- 
ics and optics, finished metal products, tex- 
tiles, wood and wood products, as well as 
miscellaneous consumer items. 

At the same time the payments agree- 
ment was revised. 


TEXTILE AND LEATHER MANUFACTURERS IN 
SovieT ZONE MAy MAKE PROCESSING 
CONTRACTS 


The German Economic Commission has au- 
thorized all private and state-owned textile 
and leather-manufacturing industries to 
conclude processing contracts directly with 
raw-material suppliers in foreign countries 
and in Western Germany, states the German 
press of Spetember 7, 1949. 

These contracts may be concluded only 
if payments are being made either in raw 
materials or in foreign exchange including 
deutsche marks (West). 

In cases where processing contracts are 
subsidized from public funds, the previous 
approval of the Administration for Inter- 
zonal and Foreign Trade is required. 


| 
Greece 
AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
ATHENS 
(Dated October 27, 1949) 


The cessation of guerrilla activities in 
jreece, which was announced on October 18, 








should ameliorate economic developments. 
Another outstanding event was the devalua- 
tion of the drachma on September 21. For 3 
days prior to the announcement of the new 
rates, Greek banks remained closed and 
police forces were alerted to help prevent 
speculation. The official declared rate of 
5,000 drachmas to the United States dollar 
remains unchanged, but the additional cer- 
tificate rate (first introduced in October 1947 
under the Exchange Certificate Plan) was 
increased to approximately 10,000 drachmas, 
thus raising the new effective rate of the 
dollar to about 15,000 drachmas from its pre- 
vious level of about 10,000. The devalued 
rate thus approximated the black-market 
rate in effect on September 17. 

In terms of sterling, the extent of devalu- 
ation exceeded even the level prevailing in 
the black market. Although the effective 
legal sterling rate prior to devaluation was 
32,290 drachmas and the black-market rate 
about 39,300 drachmas, the new effective rate 
was stabilized at approximately 42,000 
drachmas, so as to bring the dollar-pound 
cross rate in line with their official parity. 

Sales of gold by the Bank of Greece and 
tightening of bank credit helped curb any 
inflationary pressures on the _ currency. 
Monetary circulation, which stood at 1,383,- 
000,000,000 drachmas on September 9, never- 
theless rose to 1,476,000,000,000 on October 15, 
1949. The fortnightly statement of the Bank 
of Greece for September 30, 1949, shows no 
substantial change in its principal accounts 
other than an increase of the Bank's reserves 
due to larger purchases than usual of for- 
eign exchange as a result of the new high 
rates. 

Prices, since devaluation of the drachma, 
have remained almost stable as a result of 
price control, measures to prevent inflation, 
the steady flow of essential imports, and im- 
port subsidies in the form of maintenance of 
the old exchange rates for certain key items. 
The Embassy’s general cost-of-living index 
for September 1949 was 261 (1939=1), the 
same as for August. 

Rains during the first half of October de- 
layed harvesting but were favorable to pas- 
tures, olive and potato crops, and planting of 
winter grains. Cotton crops were only 
slightly damaged. Grains collected up to 
October 10 included, in metric tons (pro- 
grammed figures in parentheses): Wheat, 
54,886 (60.200); barley, 5,203 (7,600); and rye, 
4,863 (6,000). As of October 15, about 6,000 
tons of an estimated 45,000 tons of wheat had 
been received by Agriculture Banks under 
the loan-repayment program. This figure is 
low because the banks lack storage space and 
not because of any inability or reluctance on 
the part of the farmer to deliver wheat as Pay- 
ment. This situation is working a hardship 
on producers trying to repay loans. A large 
harvest, uneven flow of imported wheat, and 
poor storage planning have created a serious 
problem. Mills are filled to overflowing, and 
some ships have even been held up in harbors. 

Olive-oil production was conservatively 
estimated at 150,000 tons but may reach 
180,000 or 190,000 tons. Domestic consump- 
tion, usually about 100,000 tons annually, 
was considerably less in the past 3 years, de- 
spite the population increase, as a result of 
small yields, disrupted distribution, and low- 
ered living standards. Exports _— 1946- 
49 averaged only 7,000 to 8,000 tons, com- 
pared with about 10,000 tons prewar; thus 
this year’s large exportable surplus is of vital 
interest. Establishment of a support price 
has been accepted in principle, but final 
agreement on the level has not yet been 
reached. The wholesale price in Piraeus on 
October 20 was 18,500 drachmas per cke and 
the Athens retail price was 20,400. 

It is estimated that by Christmas there 
will be less than 200,000 refugees remaining 
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Cover Pictures From 
Grace Line 


Foreicn Commerce WEEKLY desires 
to express to the Grace Line its apprecia- 
tion for permission to use the cover 
picture on this issue of our magazine, 
as well as next week’s cover, showing a 
panoramic view of Oroya, Peru. 











in security centers. Budget funds are ade- 
quate to care for 250,000 in those centers 
and may therefore be utilized for resettled 
refugees who may be obliged to return to the 
centers during the severest winter months 
The refugee rehabilitation program is being 
administered by the Ministries of Welfare, 
Agriculture, Reconstruction, and Hygiene, on 
an approved budget for 1949-50 of 550,000,- 
000,000 drachmas (about $35,000,000). Cur- 
rent domestic production and food imports 
should provide adequate rations for all 


Hungat \ 
Economic Conditions 


EXTENSION OF THE COOPERATIVE MOVEMENT 


During the past year, the Hungarian co- 
operative movement, which is sponsored by 
the Government in Hungary in the same 
manner aS are cooperative movements in 
other eastern European countries, has been 
greatly extended, according to reports in the 
foreign press. 

The Sv6vosz, recently established central 
organization of the agricultural cooperative, 
embraces about 3,000 individual cooperatives. 
At the present time there ex!st production 
agreements between the cooperatives and 
farmers covering about 834,000 yokes, that is 
about 500,000 hectares. 

In Hungary, cooperatives are assuming 
an increasingly important position in the 
matter of purchasing and sale of commodi- 
ties, with 2,072 cooperatives engaged in the 
purchase of grain alone. Cooperatives carry 
on 29 percent of the sale of cattle for slaugh- 
ter, 80 percent of hog sales, 29 percent of 
egg sales, and 100 percent of wool sales. In 
addition, cooperative organizations are like- 
wise disposing of firewood, sugar, salt, and 
flour in large volume. 


Commodity Controls 


Foop RATIONING ENDED 


The official food-rationing system, with the 
exception of fine-flour ration cards, ceased 
to exist in Hungary as of September 1, 1949, 
by decree No. 105,060/1949-(178) K. H. of the 
Minister of Agriculture, published in the 
Official Gazette No. 178 of August 26, 1949 

Beginning October 1, 1949, only two kinds 
of fine-flour ration cards were to be issued, 
both valid for 1 year: One for the unsupplied 
(urban) inhabitants, and a surplus card for 
miners and industrial workers and their 
families. 


Exchange and Finance 


DEPOSITING OF CERTAIN SECURITIES 
REQUIRED 


Hungarian citizens, as well as juridical 
persons and firms resident in Hungary, were 
required to deposit all securities in their pos- 
session, together with their coupons, which 
were issued by foreign juridical persons and 
firms and which were issued for foreign cur- 


rency, by decree No. 4,246/1949 (195) T 
issued by the Cabinet Council and promy. 
gated in the Official Gazette No. 195 of Sep. 
tember 20, 1949. The decree applies not onl: 
to owners but also to persons who had ge. 
curities subject to the decree in their Pos. 
session or acted as depositories for such 
securities. The securities concerned consist 
of shares, share warrants, bonds, mortgage 
deeds, Treasury bonds, and similar instry. 
ments. 


y 


The securities were to be deposited against 
receipt indicating the number so depositeq at 
the Banking Institutions Bureau within g 
days of the effective date of the decree, Sep. 
tember 20, 1949. The obligation to deposit 
the securities was made mandatory regardless 
of whether, by prior action, they had been 
reported to the National Bank of Hungary 
or had been registered, naturalized, or listed 
as domestic property. 

Securities deposited abroad were to be de- 
posited against receipt at the nearest Hun. 


garian Mission or at a banking institution 
named by the Mission. Persons residing in 


Hungary and securities held 
abroad were to give authorization to the 
Banking Institution Bureau for the disposj- 


possessing 


tion of the securities in accordance with this 
procedure within 8 days of the effective date 
ff the decree 

Any kind of transaction or disposition of 
securities deposited could be effected only 
with the prior permission of the Minister of 
Finance, otherwise such transfer or disposi- 
tion would be null and void and subject to 
penalties 

[An English translation of the decree is 
ivailable in the European Branch, Office of 
International Trade, U. S. Department of 


Commerce, Washington 25, D. C 


India 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


EXPORTS OF RAW JUTE TEMPORARILY 
SUSPENDED 


According to a cablegram of November 9, 
1949, from the American Consul General, 
Calcutta, the Indian Government has sus- 
pended temporarily exports of raw jute 
pending a review of the stock position by the 
Government and the Indian Jute Manufac- 
turers Association 


Mexico 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


ESTABLISHMENT OF NEW IMPORT TARIFF 
FRACTIONS AND OTHER CHANGES RESULT 
IN SOME DuTy INCREASES AND REDUC- 
TIONS 


New Mexican import-tariff classifications 
were established and other changes were 
made resulting in a few duty increases and 
reductions by a decree dated October 5, 1949, 
and effective 5 days after publication in the 
Diario Oficial of October 22, 1949, according 
to an airgram of October 26, 1949, from the 
United States Embassy at Mexico City. 

New tariff classifications are as follows 
with the duty rates in pesos per gross kilo- 
gram (old rates in parentheses): Item 2.10.- 
17—pearl barley, 0.03 plus 10 percent (item 
formerly classified under 2.10.19, at 0.02 plus 
10 percent); 3.23.14—calcium carbonate, 0.05 
plus 40 percent (formerly under 3.23.10 at 
0.02 plus 5 percent); 3.54.34—containers of 
tin plate, oval, weighing up to 200 grams, 
without labels or advertising, for packaging 
preserved foods, and covers for same, 0.10 
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plus 25 percent (formerly under 3.54.30, at 
0.28 plus 40 percent) ; 8.52.01- receptacles of 
ordinary metals of all kinds, for cooking food 
under pressure, 2 plus 50 percent (formerly 
classified under 8.52.00, at 0.05 plus 15 per- 
cent); 8.71.25 machines of all kinds, for cut- 
ting hair, 0.01 plus 5 percent; (various) and 
9.01.23—scales and balances of iron or steel, 
weighing more than 1,000 kilograms even 
when enameled, 0.01 plus 3 percent (formerly 
under fraction 9.01.22, at 0.05 plus 25 
percent). | 
Import fraction 3 53.08, steel wire for 
springs and coil springs, dutiable at 0.01 plus 
5 percent was deleted and this wire is now 
dutiable under item 3.53.01, at 0.05 plus 25 
percent, 8.52.00—autoclaves of all kinds, not 
specified; the import duty is reduced from 
0.05 plus 15 percent to 0.05 plus 5 percent. 
{Mexican import-duty rates, as well as the 
official valuations used for assessing the ad 
valorem part of the duty when these valua- 
tions are higher than the invoice value, may 


be obtained upon request from the American 
Republics Branch, Office of International 
Trade, U. S. Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C., or from any of the Field 
Offices of the Department of Commerce. | 


ExPorT DuTy GREATLY DECREASED ON 
CERTAIN ITEMS AND REMOVED ON OTHERS 


The Mexican export duty has been greatly 
decreased on cottonseed hulls and meal, other 
oilseed meal, and on soles and cut parts for 
footwear of leather and other materials, by 
a decree dated September 19, 1949, and effec- 
tive 3 days after publication in the Diario 
Oficial of October 22, 1949, reported in an 
airgram of October 25, 1949, from the United 
States Embassy at Mexico City. The same 
decree removed the export duty from stron- 
tium sulfate ore, tequila, and wearing ap- 
parel of skin with hair or feathers. 

Modifications are shown in the accompany- 
ing table. 


Per gross kilogram 


Export tariff Description 
fraction 
New rates (pesos Old rates (pesos) 
7 My Cottonseed hull Exempt+5 percent Exempt+10 percent, 
5 -Q} Cottonseed meal 0.01410 percent 0.08+-15 percent, 
95-92 Meal ot oleoginous seeds, n. s 01+ 10 percent .10+10 percent. 
on Waste from the combing of ixtles of lechuguilla, | Exempt+2 percent Various.! 
sar iwuey, mezeal, palm and other hard or stiff 
fibers, alone or mixed, when they are in the form 
of tanglo, provided the length of the fiber doe 
not exceed 20 centimeters 
998 Strontium sulfate ore, even when ground Free Exempt +10 percent. 
4-12 requila in bottles or other contaiaers, n Free Exempt+16 percent, 
71-28 Wearin ipparel n ofskin with hair or feathers Free Exempt +5 percent, 
9-27 jes and cut parts for footwear of leather and | Exempt+2 percent Exempt+5 percent. 
th ! 
New export tariff fract established 


{Detailed information regarding Mexican 
export-duty rates on any commodity, as well 
as the official valuations on which the ad 
valorem part of the duty and the 15 percent 
ad valorem surtax are assessed when such 
valuation is higher than the invoice value, 
may be obtained upon request from the 
American Republics Branch, Office of Inter- 
national Trade, U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C., or from any 
of the Field Offices of the Department of 
Commerce. | 


EXTENSION OF PERIOD OF EXCEPTION FOR 
IMPORTATION INTO FREE ZONES OF FRO- 
HIBITED COMMODITIES 


According to an airgram dated November 
7, 1949, from the United States Embassy at 
Mexico City, the Mexican Government has 
extended for a further 30-day period the 
original 90-day period during which the 
commodities which were prohibited importa- 
tion into Mexico by the decree of June 21, 
1949, may be imported into the Mexican Free 
Zones and Free Perimeters 

The original exemption period for the 1949 
list of prohibited imports was from August 
3 to November 3, 1949. These goods may 
continue to be imported into the Mexican 
Free Zones and Perimeters until December 
3, 1939 

[See ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of July 11, 
1949, for an announcement of the Mexican 
import prohibition list which became effec- 
tive on June 21, 1949; and ForEIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY of August 8, 1949, for an announce- 
ment of the 90-day exemption period for im- 
ports into the Free Zones. | 


VaRIousS CoTTON PRopUCTS EXEMPTED 
FrRoM Export Duty 
Mexican export duties were removed from 


certain cotton yarns and thread, cotton cloth, 
cotton fabrics not specified, cotton sacks and 


November 28. 1949 


a0, 


862527 1%) 


bags, manufacture of cotton felt, and car- 
pets made of cotton fabrics and thread, by a 
decree dated October 8, 1949, and effective 3 
days after publication in the Diario Oficial of 
October 22, 1949, states an airgram of Octo- 
ber 25, 1949, from the United States Em- 
bassy at Mexico City. 

The export tariff fractions affected are as 
follows: 50-00, yarns and threads of cotton; 
50-12, cotton cloth; 50-13, cotton fabrics, not 
specified; 50-20, manufactures of cotton felt, 
knit cotton cloth, and cotton cloth, not spec- 
ified: 50-21 sacks and bags of cotton cloth; 
50-23, carpets and other manufactures made 
of twisted strips of cotton fabrics, even when 
containing cotton thread. 

The dutiable unit was changed from gross 
kilogram to net kilogram without, however, 
changing the rate of duty, for fractions 11-01, 
fish, fresh or refrigerated, not specified; and 
11-11, shrimp, fresh, raw, dried or peeled. 


GOLD AND MANUFACTURERS THEREOF: 
SUBJECT TO EXPORT PERMIT 


Gold and articles made of this metal are 
subject to an export permit issued by the 
Bank of Mexico in order to be shipped from 
the country or to be taken out by tourists, 
iccording to a decree of June 20, 1949, pub- 
lished in the Diario Oficial of July 2, 1949, 
and reported in an airgram dated July 5, 
1949, by the United States Embassy at 
Mexico City. Mexican customhouses will 
permit clearance of gold or gold articles for 
export or taken out by tourists only if the 
export permit has been received from the 
Bank of Mexico. 

This requirement applies to Mexican export 
tariff fractions No. 91-00, gold scrap and 
waste; 91-02, gold in pieces, cast, stamped 
or inlaid; 91-04, gold made up into jewelry 
and goldsmith wares, even if containing 
natural or synthetic pearls or previous stones; 
91-05, gold, laminated or drawn in bars, 
thread, sheets, leaf and tubes; 91-06, gold 


dust; and 91-30, jewels and articles of gold, 
platinum or of both metals, with pearls, 
diamonds, emeralds, sapphires, rubies, and 
other fine stones, not specified. 

|See FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY Of Febru- 
ary 14, 1949, for an announcement of the 
removal of an export prohibition which had 
been placed on gold in all its forms on 
August 2, 1948.} 


Commercial Laws Digest 


PROPOSED LAW TO CREATE AGENCY TO 
CONTROL MOTION-PICTURE INDUSTRY 


A proposed Mexican law to organize a 
Directorate General of Motion Pictures and 
a subordinate National Council of Cinemato- 
graphic Art, was published in the press in 
Mexico City on November 1, 1949, and re- 
ported in airgram of November 3, 1949, from 
the United States Embassy at Mexico City. 

The Directorate General would exercise the 
following functions: 

1. Endeavor to improve the quality of 
Mexican films by granting financial aid, 
holding contests, and awarding prizes for 
the best pictures produced. 

2. Produce documentary and educational 
films for domestic and foreign exhibition. 

3. Investigate every branch and phase of 
the motion-picture industry. 

4. Stage domestic and foreign publicity 
campaigns in the interest of the industry. 

5. Permit commercial exhibits, throughout 
the country, of all domestic and foreign films 
(in accordance with article 6 of the Constitu- 
tion of the Republic). 

6. Issue permits for the importation of 
foreign films and the exportation of domestic 
films. 

7. Deny permission to exhibit foreign films 
from countries that obstruct or interfere 
with the exhibition of Mexican films. 

8. Levy fines for infractions of the new law. 

The National Council of Cinematographic 
Art would be composed of 13 members from 
the Government, distributors, producers, ex- 
hibitors, motion-picture unions, and labora- 
tory and studio owners. The Council would 
be advisory in nature, investigating and re- 
porting on matters pertaining to moral, 
esthetic and economic improvement in the 
motion-picture industry, extending foreign 
markets, and arranging for most-favored- 
nation agreements for Mexican films. The 
Council would also review and render deci- 
sions on conflicts under the laws. 


Netherlands 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


REGULATIONS CONCERNING RETENTION OF 
DOLLAR EARNINGS 


The privilege of withholding 10 percent of 
net dollar earnings from exports to the 
United States, which recently was granted to 
Netherlands exporters, is applicable also to 
exports to United States territories and pos- 
sessions, states a report from the United 
States Embassy at The Hague, October 21, 
1949. 

[For details of the dollar retention plan 
see FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, October 10, 
1949. ] 


PRICE INCREASES PERMITTED FOR CERTAIN 
IMPORTED COMMODITIES 


Prices of all commodities from which price 
controls had been previously removed were 
frozen in the Netherlands by a decree of 
September 19, 1949, retroactively effective as 
of September 17, 1949, and published in 
Staatscourant No. 183, September 20, 1949, in 
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order to cushion the impact of devaluation 
of the guilder upon the price structure. 

However, exemptions from this rule were 
subsequently permitted for certain imported 
goods, according to Economische Voor- 
lichting, The Hague, October 4, 1949. 

A regulation of September 30, 1949, made 
retroactive as of September 20, 1949, allows 
prices of goods of foreign origin to be in- 
creased by the difference between the former 
and the new purchase price actually paid or 
still due, as well as by additional costs of 
importation and transportation to the im- 
porter’s warehouse. 

A second regulation of the same date ef- 
fective on October 1, 1949, allows prices for a 
limited number of commodities manufac- 
tured in the Netherlands which contain ma- 
terials of foreign origin to be increased by 
the amount of the increase which has taken 
place since September 17, 1949, in the price 
of the imported materials. 

Among the commodities to which this sec- 
ond regulation is applicable are: Lubricating 
oils, safety-razor blades, tobacco pipes, medi- 
cal instruments, office machinery, nonferrous 
metals, chalk, lead salts, and lead glaze. 


Panama 


ATIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
PANAMA CITY 
(Dated November 2, 1949) 


By the end of October business circles in 
Panama, despite a continuing low level of 
business activity, generally agreed with the 
statement made earlier in the month by the 
President of the Republic that there were 
grounds for ““moderate optimism”’ concerning 
the nation’s economy, at least from a long- 
range point of view. President Chanis, in an- 
nouncing a nine-point program to improve 
Panama’s financial situation, stated that it 
is his administration’s determination to check 
and reverse the downward trend. The chief 
points of his program are the balancing of 
the budget, a program for attracting foreign 
capital, funding of internal and foreign 
debts, detailed study of the proposed Colon 
Free Zone, and possible negotiation of a loan 
from the United States. 

Various aspects of the Republic’s relations 
with the Canal Zone attracted public atten- 
tion during the past month. In accordance 
with treaty agreements between Panama and 
the United States, the Republic named its 
member of a Joint Contraband Commission 
The Commission held its first meeting on 
October 27 to map plans for investigating 
smuggling between the Zone and the Repub- 
lic. Canal Zone authorities released data 
indicating that during the fiscal year 1949 
agencies of The Panama Canal and the Pan- 
ama Railroad Co. had purchased goods and 
services from the Republic totaling more 
than $5,770,000. Persistent press reports of 
extensive personnel cut-backs to be made 
in the Zone continued to worry local busi- 
nessmen and Government Officials, although 
efforts were being made by Canal Zone au- 
thorities to avoid sudden staff reductions and 
even, in some cases, to cut working hours 
rather than discharge employees. Mean- 
while, Canal traffic was reported as higher for 
the first 9 months of 1949 than for the cor- 
responding period of last year, 3,717 vessels 
having transited the Canal by the end of 
September as compared with the 1948 figure 
of 3,585. 

Preliminary figures released by the Gov- 
ernment indicated that the total value of 
importations through maritime ports during 
the month of September was more than 
$2,672,750, an increase of more than $41,740 
over August. This increase probably was a 
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result, however, of normal seasonal orders in 
preparation for Christmas business. Accord- 
ing to official statistics, the general index of 
retail food prices in the city of Panama for 
August was 181.4 (1939-40=100), a drop of 
more than 20 points from August 1948. 

An excellent example of the participation 
of United States private capital in local in- 
dustry was seen in the opening on October 17 
of a sawmill and plywood factory near 
Panama City. Formed by both United States 
and Panamanian investors, the company in- 
stalled United States machinery and enlisted 
United States technical supervision for the 
manufacture of lumber, doors, millwork, 
flooring, veneers, and plywood from kiln- 
dried Panamanian mahogany and other na- 
tive woods. The installation was described 
as capable of producing 100,000 square feet 
of one-tenth-inch veneer or 25,000 square 
feet of one-quarter-inch plywood daily 

Although a number of possible construc- 
tion projects were under discussion by the 
National Assembly during October, the first 
month of its current session, public con- 
struction works were hampered by lack of 
funds. Except for some exterior painting to 
be done, however, construction work was 
completed on the new children’s hospital in 
Panama City -rivate construction activities 
were on the decline as the value of private 
building projects for which permits were re- 
quested in Panama City during October 
totaled less than $220,000, a drop of approxi- 
mately 50 percent from the September figures 
Local builders attributed the decline to gen- 
eral business conditions and described it as 
greater than the usual rainy-season down- 
ward trend. Meanwhile, work continued on 
Panama City’s new 300-room hotel, scheduled 
for completion in September 1950 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


NEW MUNICIPAL TAX ON MOTOR-VEHICLE 
LICENSES 

The Municipal Council of Colon, Panama, 
by agreement No. 34 of September 26, 1949, 
established new motor-Vehicle license fee: 
for the city of Colon. The new taxes, which 
will become effective January 1, 1950, repre- 
sent an increase over the former rates and 
are in line with the annual fees imposed by 
decree-law 137 of August 6, 1941, which apply 


to the entire Republic 








The new taxes range from $15 to $34 per 
year on passenger automobiles, from $40 to 
$72 per year on busses, and from $40 to $110 
per year on trucks The regular price of 
license plates is $1; however, dealers are re- 
quired to pay $25 and owners perator 
of certain types of vehicles are t btair 
the plates free of charge 


), %<« e ‘ 
Paraguay 
Exchange and Finance 


EXCHANGE-RATE MODIFICATIONS 


The president of the Monetary Board of 
the Bank of Paraguay announced on Novem- 
ber 5, 1949, that the bank, authorized by the 
Government and after consultation with the 
International Monetary Fund, has adopted 
the following exchange-rate schedule, state 
a telegram from the United States Embassy 
at Asuncion, dated November 6 


Buying Rates (1) A nominal rate of 3.059 
guaranies per United States dollar for cer- 
tain government receipts; (2) a basic export 


rate of 4.92 guaranies per United States dol- 
lar for basic exports such as wood, quebracho 
extract, hides, cotton, meat products, potable 
cane alcohol, mate, and rice; (3) a prefer- 


ential] export rate of 6.02 guaranies per 
United States dollar applying to irregular ex. 
ports such as petitgrain oil, vegetable oils, to. 
bacco, and sawn lumber; and (4) a rate of 
7.99 guaranies per United States dollar for 
noncommercial transactions covering invest. 
ment capital, diplomatic funds, and the like 
Selling Rates: (1) Arate of 3.121 guaranies 
per United States dollar for essential imports 
in the group I commodity classification, such 
as wheat, wheat flour, petroleum fuels, ang 
lubricants, salt, agricultural seeds, insecti- 
cides, and medicinals, and for Government 
expenditures; (2) an import rate of 4.989) 
guaranies per United States dollar for group 
II articles, such as tools and clothing: (3) 
an import rate of 6.0821 guaranies per United 
States dollar for group III, articles of genera) 
use; and (4) a rate of 8.0521 guaranies per 
United States dollar for imports in group Iv, 
consisting of luxury or limited consumption 
items, and for noncommercial transactions 
At the same time, the existing “auction” 
system, the arrangement for imports 
financed by the importer’s own exchange. 
the compensation and mixing systems, and 
the tolerated curb market will be eliminated 
According to a press release of the Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund dated November 7 
these proposals are only a first step in the 
simplification of the present complex ex. 
change system. The fund indicates that 
there remain considerable difficulties in the 
Paraguayan exchange system which must be 
dealt with 
NoTE: The gold parity of the guarani re. 
mains unchanged at 0.287595 grams of fine 
gold as fixed on October 11, 1946, equivalent 
to 3.09 guaranies to the United States dollar 


= 
Peru 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


GOVERNMENT CONTROL OVER PENICILLIN 
IMPORTS AND DISTRIBUTION ABOLISHED 


A Supreme decree of the Peruvian Govern- 
ment of October 25, 1949, effective November 
1, canceled the provisions of a previous reso- 
lution of September 9, 1949, which had es- 
tablished a Government monopoly on the 
importation and distribution of penicillin in 
Peru, and authorizes direct importation by 
private importers, payable with free-market 
exchange, according to a dispatch of October 

from the United States Embassy at Lima 

nning with the first shipment brought 
under the new system, the distribution 
ind sale of penicillin will henceforth be made 


by local pharmacies and drug stores. Peru- 
vian consuls abroad have been authorized t 
certify consular invoices covering penicillin 


imports beginning November 1, 1949 

See FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of October 
17, 1949, for announcement of the Supreme 
resolution of September 9, 1949 Holders of 
the Department of Commerce publication 
World Trade in Commodities entitled ‘‘Peru— 
Pharmaceutical Regulation: dated April 
1948, may wish to add this latest regula- 


10n t it 


Poland 


Exchange and Finance 


GENERAL RESOLUTIONS OF THE FOREIGN- 
EXCHANGE COMMITTEE 
Four general resolutions of the Foreign 
Exchange Committee are reported in the 
Review of Polish Law, Quarterly, No. 2 (7), 
July 1949, and are herewith summarized: 
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IMPORTATION OF GOLD 


Until withdrawn, the importation of gold 
is permitted in general to persons returning 
to Poland on Polish passports duly issued in 
Poland, or to repatriates returning to Poland 
through the Polish Repatriation Office. 

Gold in the following forms is permitted: 
Coins, including those representing legal ten- 
der in any country; ingots; castings; rough, 
unfinished objects; raw gold in any shape. 
The value of the imported gold may not ex- 
ceed 100,000 zlotys per person arriving in 
Poland and, upon entry, the quantity and 
value of the gold and the name and address 
of the person importing it must be reported 
to, and registered at, the frontier customs 
office, which office will in turn report to the 
Foreign Exchange Committee. 

Persons who are neither returning to Po- 
land under Polish passport nor being re- 
patriated to Poland, i. e., foreign travelers, 
must report all gold and platinum of any 
shape imported into the country to the cus- 
toms offices in order to obtain personal cer- 
tificates permitting removal of the gold or 
platinum from the country 

[See FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of Octo- 
ber 30, 1948.| 


IMPORTATION OF FOREIGN AND POLISH PAPER 
MONEY 


Until permission is revoked, foreign and 
Polish paper money may be imported into 
Poland by persons returning to Poland on 
Polish passports duly issued in Poland, or by 
repatriates returning to Poland through the 
Polish Repatriation Office. The amount of 
paper money imported per person may not 
exceed $1,000 or the equivalent in other for- 
eign currencies as established by the buying 
prices of the National Bank of Poland on the 
date of arrival 

As in the case of importation of gold, for- 
eign travelers are required to report paper 
money brought into the country at the cus- 
toms offices in order to obtain personal cer- 
tificates permitting removal of the money 
upon leaving Poland 


FOREIGNERS UNDER FOREIGN-EXCHANGE DECREE 
DEFINED 


In view of confusion in interpreting the 
term, ‘foreigner,’’ as understood in the decree 
of the President of the Polish Republic of 
April 26, 1936, on foreign exchange and turn- 
over of foreign and Polish means of payment, 
the Foreign Exchange Committee has given 
the following definitions of the term in its 
resolution No. 4/1 of March 31, 1949: 

(1) Polish citizens being repatriated to Po- 
land fall into two groups: (a) Citizens re- 
turning through the Polish Repatriation Of- 
fice, and (b) citizens returning to Poland in- 
dividually. Citizens falling under (a) are 
considered as persons living in Poland from 
the moment of their arrival and are exempt 
from restrictions applied to foreigners within 
the meaning of the customs provisions, in 
view of their expressed declaration before 
Polish authorities to settle for good in the 
country. Citizens falling under (b), however, 
are to be treated as foreigners in the sense of 
the foreign-exchange provisions for 6 months 
after crossing the Polish frontier, during 
which time they will be subject to foreign- 
exchange restrictions; 

(2) A Polish citizen maintaining simul- 
taneously a place of residence in the country 
and one abroad will be regarded as a for- 
eigner within the meaning of the foreign- 
exchange restrictions even though he may 
engage in professional activity in Poland; 

(3) Foreign citizens who are permitted by 
the Citizens Militia to sojourn in Poland are 
regarded as domiciled in the country within 
the meaning of the decree of April 26, 1936, 
provided that they earn their living in Poland 


a) 
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by OIT Director R. C. Miller. 


Office of International Trade. 


of Pennsylvania. 





Braderman Is New Assistant Direetor of OIT’s Areas Division 


The appointment of Eugene M. Braderman as Assistant Director of the Areas Division 
of the Office of International Trade, U. S. Department of Commerce, has been announced 


Mr. Braderman, a native of Pennsylvania, has been associated with the Department 
of Commerce since 1945, serving as Assistant Director of the Office of World Trade 
Promotion and later as Assistant to the Associate Director and to the Director of the 


In his new position, Mr. Braderman will share responsibility for supervising OIT’s 
work in research, analysis, and dissemination of business and trade information on 
foreign countries. Included in this field of activity are customs regulations, import 
and export tariffs, trade controls, exchange restrictions, commercial laws, methods 
of doing business, trade statistics of foreign countries, analysis of trade trends and 
prospects, economic development programs, basic economic information, and special 
studies of country, regional, and world economic trends and problems. He will be 
particularly responsible for work dealing with commercial policy, relationships with 
the business community, and certain activities pertaining to the Foreign Service. 

Prior to his affiliation with the Department of Commerce, Mr. Braderman served in 
various Government positions. During World War II he was associated with the Board 
of Economic Warfare and the Foreign Economic Administration. He has traveled 
abroad on a number of official missiens and has been a member of the United States 
delegation at several international conferences. 
ment of Commerce on various interdepartmental committees concerned with international 
trade and Foreign Service operations. Two years ago he spent 3 months abroad dis- 
cussing with United States embassies and with government and business people in 
11 European countries the United States interest in imports. 

Mr. Braderman received a B. S. degree from Temple University and M. A. and Ph. D. 
degrees from the University of Illinois. He also did post-doctoral work at the University 


He has also represented the Depart- 





and reside in the country at least 6 months 
after crossing the frontier; 

(4) Polish diplomatic and consular officials 
are to be treated as foreigners within the 
meaning of the foreign-exchange restrictions. 

A decision on questionable cases, not cov- 
ered by the above definitions, should be 
sought from the Foreign Exchange Com- 
mittee. 


FOREIGN MONEY IMPORTED BY MAIL 


Foreign money may be sent into Poland by 
mail up to $1,000 or its equivalent in other 
currency. Distribution of the money, how- 
ever, to a number of persons by the consignee 
may take place only after receiving permis- 
sion from the Foreign Exchange Committee, 
according to the General Resolution of the 
Foreign Exchange Committee No. 25/1, dated 
May 3, 1948, granting permission for the im- 
portation of foreign money into Poland by 
post-consignment. 


‘te . + 
Saudi Arabia 
AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
JIDDA 
(Dated October 17, 1949) 


For the first few days after the devaluation 
of the pound sterling in September large- 
scale arbitrage transactions ceased entirely 
as bankers in Saudi Arabia awaited news from 
New York and Paris as to new sterling quota- 
tions. From a low of 814 riyals per pound 
sterling (approximately $1.87) on the day 
following devaluation, the value of the pound 
sterling later stabilized at around 12 riyals 
per pound (approximately $2.65). Other 
sterling currencies tended to follow with but 
one notable exception, the Pakistani rupee 
which began to be quoted separately from 
the Indian rupee. 

Somewhat skeptical about Pakistan’s abil- 
ity to resist eventual devaluation, local bank- 
ers at first quoted the Pakistani rupee at only 
a slight premium over the Indian rupee, i. e. 
93 versus 86 riyals per 100 rupees. Gradu- 





ally, however, the Pakistani rupee appreci- 
ated, attaining a fairly constant rate of 126 
riyals per 100 Pakistani rupees. 

The over-all effects of sterling devaluation 
on Saudi Arabia were slight. The Saudi 
riyal, whose high silver content tends to 
accord it the status of a hard currency de- 
spite all local manipulations, proceeded to 
appreciate in terms of sterling. This devel- 
opment tended to affect small monetary 
transactions only as the more sizable ones 
continued to be undertaken through gold. 
The latter metal appreciated only slightly 
against sterling and, despite continual ru- 
mors of fantastic gold price increases in Eur- 
ope, remained fairly stable at around £4.80 
per gold sovereign. At the same time, the 
sovereign continued to climb against the 
dollar and had once again attained a posi- 
tion of $12.80 per sovereign by month’s end, 
with the consequent depreciation of the 
dollar. 

In any case, the interpolated cross rate for 
the pound sterling in Saudi Arabia following 
devaluation proved to be only slightly less 
than the free-market rate for sterling which 
had existed locally prior to September 18. 
Hence, merchant’s losses could be kept to an 
absolute minimum. 

The influx of the largest number of pil- 
grims to date occurred in September. By 
month’s end some 97,000 foreign pilgrims had 
arrived in Jidda by sea and air in addition 
to some 25,000 Hadraumi and Yemeni pil- 
grims who had migrated overland to par- 
ticipate in Islam’s annual festival. 

With the pilgrimage season entering full 
swing, September proved to be an active 
business month, particularly in the HejJaz. 
The most popular item on the market com- 
prised the thousands of locally manufactured 
Zemzen water tins, containers to hold the 
sacred water from the Zemzen well in Mecca, 
which were eagerly purchased by the pilgrims. 

In an attempt to meet the needs of the 
pilgrims as well as the general public by 
reducing prices of essential foodstuffs and 
stimulating the badly needed imports of the 
same, the Government announced that se- 
men (cooking fat), sheep, and vegetables 
would be exempted from the payment of 
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customs duties for the duration of the pil- 
grimage. 

With the demand for foodstuffs occasioned 
by this great influx of pilgrims exceeding by 
far the available supply, prices tended to in- 
crease enormously. By the end of September 
over-all price indexes had risen by some 200 
to 400 percent over midyear norms. In an 
attempt to alleviate the shortage of meat 
and reduce prices, the Government imported 
on its own account 1,400 sheep from Port 
Sudan (actually purchased in Berbera) and 
resold them in the Jidda and Mecca market 
places. Even this failed to have any salu- 
tary effect upon local price structures. 

The Saudi Arabian Directorate of Posts and 
Telegraphs installed new equipment pur- 
chased from the United Kingdom which will 
now permit eight simultaneous telephone 
calls to be made between Jidda and Mecca 
instead of the present two. 

On September 30 the Saudi Arabian Gov- 
ernment called for tenders from all com- 
panies interested in installing a new auto- 
matic telephone system for Jidda, Mecca, Me- 
dina, and Taif. The Government planned to 
examine these tenders some time in October 
following which it was to award a contract 
for this work. 

The public water administration of Mecca 
was particularly active in its preparations for 
the Hajj (pilgrimage). Six new pipe lines 
totaling 6,000 meters were laid in Mecca itself 
with water taps equally spaced 75 meters 
apart on each of them for the convenience of 
the pilgrims. A 2,500-meter sub-pipeline 
was laid from the main line to Birket Suq 
Jidda and to the tank of the Masjid an-Nimra 
outside of Mecca. In addition, seven new 
water tanks were installed and filled in vari- 
ous parts of the city. 

The Saudi Arabian Government during 
September renewed its crusade that all con- 
tractors, Saudi and foreign alike, obtain Gov- 
ernment contract permits and comply with 
the various Saudi regulations applicable to 
contractors. 

In Riyadh, it was announced that four 
streets soon would be widened and that the 
Crown Prince had personally purchased 12 
shops on one of these streets and ordered 
them demolished in order to effect such 
widening. At a 60- by 50-foot water well 
being constructed on orders of the Crown 
Prince at the outskirts of Riyadh water was 
struck at slightly over 70 feet. 

A new and modern coffee house built by 
an American firm and incorporating the 
latest cafeteria-style equipment opened for 
business in Jidda, the first of its kind in 
Saudi Arabia. 


Sweden 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


TREE SHOOTS: NEW IMPORT CONTROLS 


Tree seedlings, undeveloped cuttings of 
forest trees, or shoots of alder, ash, aspen, 
birch, beech, oak, spruce, linden, larch, maple, 
poplar, or pine may not be imported into 
Sweden without permission from the Royal 
Board of Forests, according to Royal Procla- 
mation No. 446, of June 3, 1949. These re- 
strictions are not, however, designed fo pre- 
vent the transit through Sweden or temporary 
storage in a Swedish free harbor of the items 
concerned, provided such transit or storage is 
subject to the Swedish Customs’ control. 





The Government of India announced on 
September 21, 1949, that export of coal 
through commercial channels would be dis- 
continued and all future exports would be on 
Government account only. 
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Trinidad and 
Tobago 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


GIFT PARCELS: VALUATION REGULATED FOR 
EXCHANGE-CONTROL PURPOSES 


The exchange-control authorities ruled 
that effective October 13, 1949, the value of 
gift parcels which may be imported into the 
Colony of Trinidad and Tobago without an 
import license was changed from 48 British 
West Indian dollars to 65, states a report 
from the Consulate General in Port-of-Spain. 

Although this change was evidently de- 
signed to compensate for devaluation of the 
pound sterling, the ceiling value on gifts not 
requiring an import license has been reduced 
from about $40 to $38 in United States 
currency. 


Union of South 
Africa 
Economic Conditions 


SEA FISHERIES ACT REGULATIONS 
ANNOUNCED 


Regulations under the Sea Fisheries Act 
of 1940 of South Africa were announced in 
Government Notice No. 2030 published in the 
official Gazette of the Union of South Africa 
of September 23, 1949 

These regulations, in general, are designed 
to protect the Union's fish resources and to 
improve the quality of South African fishery 
products for domestic and export markets 
The provisions include the licensing of fish- 
ing boats and factories producing fish prod- 
ucts, the protection of fish and size of fish 
to be taken, methods to be used in collection 
of oysters, the size of nets and netting oper- 
ations, procedure to be used in catching 
whales and in operating whaling factory 
ships, control of harbors, and regulations 
for production of frozen crawfish tails 

Further information on these regulation 
may be obtained on request from the British 
Commonwealth Branch, Areas Division, Office 
of International Trade, Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C 


United Kingdom 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
LONDON 
(Dated November 4, 1949) 


Prime Minister Attlee announced on Octo- 
ber 24 the reductions in governmental ex- 
penditure and capital investment necessi- 
tated by devaluation. Any advantage in 
raising exports to be reaped from devaluation 
he said, might easily be offset by an infla- 
tionary tendency at home. He stressed that 
fewer goods in the home market with the 
same amount of money, means the risk of 
inflation arising from excessive demand by 
home consumers. There must be a reduction 
in expenditure, as well as further production 
to counter this risk. 

He then outlined the measures to be taken 
Capital investment, controlled by the Gov- 
ernment and scheduled at £2,100,000,000 for 
1949, is to be cut back by £140,000,000, with 
the reduction falling on housing, education, 


fuel and power, and miscellaneous inyegt. 
ment. This cut-back is to begin during the 
coming year and the Government hopes it 
will become fully effective in the second half 
of 1950. Curtailment of current govern. 
mental expenditures, other than for defense 
are savings of £40,000,000 a year from admin. 
istrative economies and the elimination of 
services not essential to major Government 
policy, and a reduction of £43,000,000 a year 
in subsidies. Principal appropriations where 
administrative economies fall are those for 
the Ministries of Agriculture, Supply, Educa. 
tion, and Food. Curtailment of subsidies op 
various foods is to save £7,000,000 a year, be- 
ginning at once, and £36,000,000 on animal 
foodstuffs, beginning next February. 

Since these cuts fall short of the amount 
considered necessary by the Government, 
more revenue is to be collected from addi. 
tional levies. A charge of not more than 
shilling for each prescription heretofore free 
under the National Health Service is to yield 
£10,000,000 a year An additional penny on 
the price of school meals and savings on 
school transportation will amount to £5,000. 
000. An increase in the profits tax on com. 
panies from 25 to 30 percent is expected to 
yield £13,500,000 a year 

The Prime Minister also announced that 
a saving of £30,000,000 a year would be made 
on national defense. This economy, however 
is the result of an inquiry begun earlier in 
the year, and although it contributes to 
the effect of post-devaluation measures, it 
is not a consequence of devaluation as are 
the others 

The amount of all the cuts in capital in- 
vestment and current expenditure, £250. 
000,000, exclusive of savings on defense, is 
on an annual basis and related to anticipated 
expenditures during the next financial year 
which begins April 1, 1950. The disinflation- 
ary effect of those economies expected to 
go into effect during the remainder of the 
present financial year through March 31 
1950, according to the Government estimate 
should be well over £100,000,000 

Chancellor of the Exchequer Cripps in 
opening the 2-day debate in the House of 
Commons on October 26, gave more details 
on the program outlined by the Prime Minis- 
ter, and additional information on the over- 
ea position. He said that the rate of im- 
ports from the dollar area had not fallen 
since July as fast as had been hx ped Conse- 
quently only half the 25 percent reduction 
hen planned is likely to be achieved. The 
plan announcd in July called for a reduc- 
tion of dollar imports from the annual rate 
of $1,650,000,000 as of the first half of 1949 
to an annual rate of $1,200,000,000. It now 
appears that dollar imports for the last half 
of 1949 and the first half of 1950 will be at 
the annual rate of $1,400,000,000. He also 
stated that the United Kingdom cannot 
afford to give further loans or credits to other 
countries except in special cases, nor could 
the release of sterling balances (largely ac- 
cumulated during the war) continue to the 
The budget surplus, 
he said would be less than planned last April. 
In conclusion, he indicated that the Govern- 
ment’s program is the minimum absolutely 
necessary for the new export drive and the 
effort to obtain increased production, and 
is “enough but not more than enough to 
create a favorable climate in which we can 
work.” 

The Government program has been criti- 
cized by the press and the opposition as being 
inadequate in amount and delayed in effect. 
The cuts have met with a mixed reception 
from the General Council of the Trades 
Union Congress Although at least one 
member of the Council has charged publicly 
that economies have been effected at the cost 
of the working class, the majority appear to 


same extent as before 
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be relieved that economies have not been 
more severe. 

An important problem in stabilization 1s 
that of wage rates, applicable to 1,500,000 
workers, Which are tied to the cost-of-living 
index. Two important unions, the building 
workers, and the iron and steel workers have 
already declared that sliding-scale agree- 
ments cannot be given up. In October the 
miners and the railwaymen have put forward 
claims to obtain increases for their lowest- 
paid workers The Confederation of Ship- 
building and Engineering Unions, who have 
been asked by their employers to drop their 
claim for £1 a week increase (to cover 2,500,- 
000 workers), have not yet replied. 

The oversea position on current account for 
the first half of 1949 was, on the whole, nearly 
balanced, the deficit being £10,000,000. A 
surplus of £125,000,000, mainly with the ster- 
ling area, was more than counterbalanced 
py a deficit of £135,000,000 with the dollar 
area. The latter deficit is £20,000,000 greater 
than that of the last half of 1948, attribut- 
able largely to higher imports, but also to 
falling exports to the dollar area. On cap- 
ital account, an increase in oversea invest- 
ment of £104,000,000 and a reduction in ster- 
ling liabilities of £125,000,000 has been in 
each case at a higher rate than in 1948. 

Sir Stafford Cripps has stated that the gold 
and dollar drain for July-September was 
£133,000,000, or less than the figure of £157,- 
000,000 for the April-June quarter. Reserves 
at £330,000,000 at the time of devaluation had 
risen to £351,000,000 as of September 30 
(without readjustments for the new pound 
sterling exchange value) The low level of 
reserves gives emphasis to the Chancellor's 
announcement that release of sterling bal- 
ances must be at a slower rate than in the 
past, thus checking the flow of “unrequited 
exports.” 

The downward trend in the volume of ex- 
ports in 1949 was continued in the third 
quarter, when the volume index was 142 rela- 
tive to 1938, compared with 146 in the second 
quarter and 156 in the first quarter. The 
adverse trade balance of £35,000,000 in Sep- 
tember, however, was the lowest since March, 


the recent improvement being attributable 
more to a decline in imports than an expan- 
sion of exports. 

The Exports Credit Guarantee Department 
has announced a scheme under which it will 
bear part of any losses incurred by export- 
ers to dollar markets arising from market re- 
search, advertising, or the holding of inven- 
tories. These functions to aid dollar ex- 
ports are in addition to that of credit in- 
surance. 

The Metal Exchange is to reopen for free 
trading in tin on November 15—having been 
closed since early in the war when state 
trading began. Trading will be subject to 
exchange control, but not export licensing. 

The general level of industrial production 
throughout 1949 has continued the upward 
trend of the 2 preceding years. The official 
index stands at 130 and 118 for June and 
July of this year, compared with 123 and 112 
for June and July, respectively, last year. 
The decline between the 2 months in both 
years is seasonal. 

The improvement in industrial production 
also is reflected in the rising gross national 
product, which, according to estimates of the 
Oxford Institute of Statistics, has been run- 
ning about 6 percent higher in the first two 
quarters of 1949 as compared with the like 
periods last year. The largest amount of 
the current increase in national output is 
now going into domestic consumption and 
government expenditure, whereas most of 
the increase in 1948 went into capital for- 
mation and reducing the oversea defict. 


Com modity Controls 


MILK ALLOWANCE INCREASED 


The Ministry of Food of the United King- 
dom has announced, effective November 6, 
an increase in the milk allowance of non- 
priority consumers from 2! pints to 3 pints 
per person per week. 

The allowance for nonpriority catering 
establishments also was increased, effective 
the same date, from 7!4 pints to 9 pints per 
week per 100 hot beverages served 





In a West Indian market. 
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Venezuela 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
CARACAS 
(Dated November 2, 1949) 


Crude-petroleum production during the 
week ended October 24 averaged 1,404,631 
barrels per day, 37,578 barrels per day less 
than the all-time high during the week ended 
September 26. The total importations cleared 
through La Guaira were estimated at 47,303 
metric tons, compared with an estimated 
55,644 metric tons in September. 

The wholesale-provision trade reports an 
appreciable increase in sales volume. Sales 
of Dutch hams have risen sharply in Caracas, 
and because of a price differential of $0.50 
per gross kilogram c. i. f. La Guaira, sales 
of United States brands virtually have been 
eliminated. Cheese from the Netherlands 
also is supplying the market because of its 
low price. Supplies of edible fats and oils 
are ample, although imported pork-lard 
stocks are low because of import restrictions 
in effect since February 15. Distributors of 
laundry and dry-cleaning equipment and 
office appliances report better business than 
a year ago. Sales campaigns on household 
electrical appliances have produced satisfac- 
tory results, and stocks of one large dealer 
have been reported as exhausted. 

Sales of passenger cars have been off, the 
drop having been estimated by the trade at 
from 15 to 20 percent from the level of early 
1949, and prices of some American cars have 
been reduced slightly. Demand for used cars 
has declined in recent weeks. Several deal- 
ers have reported improved truck sales, at- 
tributed to an increase in public works. 
Dealers of British passenger cars held an ex- 
hibition in Caracas on October 26-27, which 
resulted in a substantial number of sales. 

Belgian suppliers continue to dominate 
the market for concrete reinforcing bars. A 
representative of five German steel mills is 
in Caracas soliciting orders and is quoting 
one-half inch galvanized steel pipe at $162.75 
per metric ton f. 0. b. port of export against 
letter of credit, compared with much higher 
prices for the United States products. French 
steel products are offered at prices competi- 
tive with those of German and Belgian sup- 
pliers. In general, stocks are normal, but 
buyers of steel products are withholding pur- 
chases in hopes of lower prices. German 
electrical tools, spark plugs, and electrical 
automotive equipment also are being offered 
locally. 

The Government has extended the resolu- 
tion of November 10, 1948, governing the im- 
portation of cotton piece goods. A quota of 
500,000 kilograms has been set for the period 

October 20—-December 31, 1949, compared 
with 4,900,000 kilograms for the 12 months’ 
period ended October 19. 

Venezuela’s sixth cement plant at Perti- 
galete, with an initial capacity of approxi- 
mately 85,000 metric tons annually, has 
started operations. The Government has 
granted a loan of 4,500,000 bolivares (1 boli- 
var—approvimately $0.30 U. S. currency) 
to the privately owned Gran Ferrocarril del 
Tachira for emergency repairs to the roadbed 
and for the purchase of equipment. The 
Venezuelan Development Corporation has 
announced a four-point program to increase 
the fish catch by adding 350 outboard motors 
to the fleet, constructing 30 Diesel-powered 
deep-sea fishing boats, financing three ship- 
yards for construction and repair, and con- 
structing modern fishing ports at Cumana 

and La Guaira. 

Sales of dollar exchange by the Central 
Bank in September of $49,834,882 exceeded 
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NEWS by COMMODITIES 


Prepared in Commodities Division, Office 
of International Trade, Department of 
Commerce, Unless Otherwise Indicated 


Automotive 
Products 


(Prepared in Machinery and Transporta- 
tion Equipment Division, Office of 
Domestic Commerce) 


EXPECTED PRODUCTION, THE NETHERLANDS 


The first Dutch-made 5-ton truck left the 
plant of Van Dorne’s Automobilfabriek N. V. 
on July 29. With present output ahead of 
schedule, production of 2,000 trucks is ex- 
pected in 1950. 

Production within 10 years is expected to 
reach an annual rate of 4,000 trucks, 1,000 
one-ton commercial vehicles, and 5,000 pas- 
senger cars. Addition of a new plant to 
produce an all-Dutch truck is anticipated 
also. At present a number of automotive 
parts are imported. 


DEVELOPMENTs, U. K. 


Automotive production in the United 
Kingdom totaled 25,515 passenger cars and 
taxicabs in July 1949 (23,059 in July 1948) 
and 30,322 units in August (21,947 in Au- 
gust 1948). Of the 1949 output, 15,925 in 
July and 20,105 in August were intended 
for export. 

Commercial car output was 12,577 in July 
and 15,885 in August 1949, compared with 
13,150 and 12,199, respectively, in 1948. More 
units were allocated to the home market 
(7,706 and 8,038 units, respectively) than 
for export, in the 1949 period. 

The outstanding development affecting the 
automotive industry in the United Kingdom 
during the third quarter of 1949 was de- 
valuation of the pound. Almost immediately 
dealers of British passenger cars marked 
down their stocks in the United States from 
10 to 20 percent, and all of the cars on hand 
are reported to have been sold. The indus- 
try received large orders for future 
shipments. 

The thirty-fourth International Motor Ex- 
hibition began in London on September 28 
and lasted until October 8. Orders were 
said to have been impressive. The general 
opinion is that devaluation offers the indus- 
try a splendid opportunity to increase sales 
in hard-currency countries. It is also be- 
lieved that exports of British cars to other 
countries which have devalued, notably the 
Commonwealth countries, will increase since 
the devalued currencies give British cars a 
better competitive position in comparison 
with United States cars. There was renewed 
sharp criticism of the Government’s steel 
allocation policy, which is said to linait the 
automotive industry to between 65 and 70 
percent of its productive capacity. Leaders 
in the industry said that official exhortations 
to increase exports to the United States and 
Canada by 200 percent were not realistic in 
view of the restriction that steel allocations 
had placed upon the industry. 

A rise in the cost of component materials 
is generally considered to be inevitable, with 
a consequent rise of between 3 and 5 per- 
cent in pound quotations for British cars 
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Beverages 


FRENCH WINE SITUATION 


Production of wine in France in 1949 is 
estimated at 42,001,000 hectoliters (1 hecto- 
liter = 26.42 gallons) compared with 47,437,- 
141 hectoliters in 1948 and an annual average 
of 58,885,270 hectoliters in 1930-39. 

As in the two preceding seasons, most wines 
of controlled appellation of origin were in 
abundant supply in the 1948-49 season (be- 
ginning September 1). Supplies of ordinary 
wine also were sufficient to permit a material 
increase in consumption over preceding years, 
and year-end stocks were larger than begin- 
ning stocks. Nevertheless prices of ordinary 
wines were rising at the end of the season 

Although Metropolitan production of wine 
was smaller in 1949 than in 1948, supplies in 
the 1949-50 season may be approximately the 
same as in 1948-49 inasmuch as beginning 
stocks are larger. It is also reported that the 
Algerian crop has increased. Nevertheless, if 
the recently increased rate of consumption 
continues, there will be strong pressure on 
prices of ordinary wine. 

Imports of wine from Spain and Portugal 
without license and free from duty were au- 
thorized from August 17 to the end of Sep- 
tember, but the quantities received were not 
sufficient to affect prices materially 

Exports of French wine in the first half of 
1949 totaled 328,000 hectoliters compared 
with 335,000 hectoliters in the first 6 months 
of 1948. A marked decline in purchases by 
some countries has been noted in the past few 
months. The trade attributes this drop to 
the general expectation of prospective im- 
porters that devaluation of the franc was im- 
minent. The trade is hopeful that stimula- 
tion of exports to some currency areas by 
devaluation, plus the seasonally high level of 
exports just before the Christmas holidays 
will put total exports for 1949 well above 
last year’s figures of 620,000 hectoliters. 

The effect of devaluation on wine exports 
however, will depend largely on the evolution 
of the French economy. Exports of wine, in- 
cluding those from French Overseas Terri- 
tories, comprise little more than 1 percent of 
French production. Exports of most wines 
of controlled appellation of origin comprise 
well under 10 percent of production. Thus it 
is apparent that prices are determined pri- 
marily on the French market. Export prices 
fluctuate with domestic prices but are always 
lower because exported wines are tax-exempt 
If, as in 1948, the devaluation is followed by a 
general upsurge of prices, including wine 
prices, in France, the advantage gained by 
devaluation gradually will be lost. The fact 
that many wines of controlled appellation 
of origin, the type most important for ex- 
ports, are in surplus supply will tend to retard 
the rapid rise in price that could occur with 
ordinary wines. If a general increase in 
prices of goods and labor occurs, however, 
prices of wine of controlled appellation in- 
evitably will increase as well 

An aspect of the monetary readjustment 
that is causing concern to wine exporters is 
the re-evaluation of the franc with relation 
tothe pound. Countries of the sterling zone 


England in particular, are important custom. 
ers for French wine. Sales to the sterlin 
zone have now become more difficult than 
they previously were. 


New YEAsT Factory To BE BUILTIN U.K 


The Distillers Company, Limited, has com. 
pleted plans for erecting a factory in Bristol, 
England, for the manufacture of yeast. The 
total cost of building and equipment wil] 
exceed £500,000 or $1,400,000. (1 pound ster. 
ling = US$2.80.) 

It is stated that the building was to have 
commenced about November 1, 1949, ang 
that it will be 2 years before the production 
stage is reached The factory has been 
planned on the most modern lines and will 
allow for any future expansion 

The Distillers Company, Limited, provides 
yeast for approximately two-thirds of South. 
ern England, and, to cope with increased de- 
mands since the beginning of World War II, 
have frequently had to enlarge existing 
plants. Most of the production its for the 
home market 


Chemicals 


INCREASED PRODUCTION IN THE ACIDS 
GROUP, AUSTRIA 


Production in the acids group of the 
Austrian chemical industry increased sub- 
stantially in July 1949. The rise is attributed 
principally to the coming into operation of 
the high-concentration nitric-acid plant of 
the Nitrogen Works at Linz 


IMPORTS OF CELLULOSE ACETATE, BRAZIL 


Brazil’s imports of cellulose acetate in the 
first quarter of 1949 increased to 453 metric 
tons, valued at $414,800, from 179 tons 
($180,500) in the corresponding period of 
1948, reports the Ministry of Finance. The 
United States was the supplier 


IMPORTS, CANADA 


Canadian imports of chemicals and allied 
products in the first 8 months of 1949 in- 
creased more than $5,000,000 in value over 
those in the corresponding period of 1948 
Totals were $82,942,000 and $77,746,000, re- 
spectively, the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
reports 


CANADA PRODUCES SODIUM BENZOATE 


Sodium benzoate is now being produced 
for the first time in Canada at a plant in 
Montreal, states a Dominion chemical pub- 
lication. Both the flake and powdered types 
are made 


PHOSPHATE-ROCK DEPOSITS, QUEBEC, 
CANADA 


Phosphate-rock deposits at Buckingham In 
the Hull district of Quebec, Canada, are being 
reinvestigated by Quebec Smelting and Re- 
fining, Ltd., which has extensive holdings In 
the district, states the foreign press 

Canada's annual requirements of phos- 
whate rock are about 300.000 tons, most of 
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which is imported. The company is re- 
rted to have set a development objective at 

Buckingham that will meet from 30 to 40 
rcent of the Dominion’s needs. 

The 26 holes sunk so far have yielded ma- 
terial averaging about 35 percent tricalclum 
phosphate. The company plans to put into 
operation soon a pilot mill with a daily 
capacity of about 25 tons, it is said. 


CaMPHOR DEVELOPMENTS IN TAIWAN, 
CHINA 


Despite the quantities of camphor placed 
on the market in Taiwan, China, recently, 
prices failed to attract United States buyers. 
Large amounts are said to have been sold to 
the sterling area through Hong Kong. 


Cyprus EXPERIMENTS WITH INSECTICIDES 


Research work by the Department of Agri- 
culture, Cyprus, has included experiments 
with the use of DDT and benzene hexachlor- 
ide against the Tineid leaf miner, which at- 
tacks cereals; results have been good. Dini- 
tro orthocresol has been employed as a weed 
killer. 


PRODUCTION OF GLUE AND GELATIN, EGYPT 


As a result of the dislocation of imports 
during the war years, Egypt’s production of 
glue and gelatin increased considerably. 
Domestic output now supplies a large per- 
centage of the country’s demand. About 
450 metric tons of glue and 30 tons of gelatin 
are produced annually from materials bought 
from local abattoirs and tanneries, it is esti- 
mated. 

Imports of glue in 1948 were 290 tons, com- 
pared with 770 tons in 1938; the totals for 
gelatin were 20 tons and 33 tons, respectively. 


HUNGARIAN FARMERS INCREASE USE OF 
FERTILIZERS 


In the 1948-49 crop year, farmers in Hun- 
gary used four times more chemical fer- 
tilizers than in the previous year. In 1948- 
49, totals of 71,000 metric tons of superphos- 
phate and 44,000 tons of Pet salt were used, 
compared with 17,000 tons and 11,000 tons, 
respectively, in 1947-48 


JAPAN’S FERTILIZER SUPPLY INCREASED 


Increases in domestic output and continu- 
ing imports have made possible larger allo- 
cations of both nitrogenous and phosphatic 
fertilizers in Japan. However, even when the 
nitrogenous industry is developed sufficiently 
to meet the country’s needs, phosphate rock 
for the manufacture of superphosphate must 
be imported as well as practically all the 
potash the country uses 


SOUTH AFRICA COMPLETES PLANT 


The plant near Saldanha Bay, South Afri- 
ca, designed to produce annually £500,000 
worth of salts and metals from sea water, 
has been completed, states a foreign chemi- 
cal publication. The factory is the first of 
its kind in the Union and ts financed entirely 
by South African capital. Its annual output 
is expected to include 100,000 tons of various 
grades of salt, 700 tons of potassium salts, and 
200 tons of bromine 


DEVELOPMENTS, DENMARK 
The Danish Sulfuric Acid and Superphos- 
phate Factory, Ltd., achieved in 1948 its 
highest annual production of superphos- 
phate—420,000 metric tons. Since the war, 
production capacity has been substantially 
increased, according to the company’s annual 


report published in the foreign press 

The firm's output of superphosphates in 
1949 is estimated at about 415,000 tons; 20,000 
tons are earmarked for Norway, in order 
that Denmark may obtain extra imports of 
13,900 tons of calcium nitrate 
November 28. 1949 


The sulfuric-acid factory operated at full 
capacity in 1948, and progress was made on 
the planned extension. It is expected that 
the plant can now cover all of Denmark's 
needs for sulfuric acid. 

Because of lessened foreign demand for 
sodium silicofluoride, the company has 
greatly reduced its production of this mate- 
rial. 


SoutH KoreEa’s FERTILIZER PROGRAM 


The fertilizer program in South Korea has 
been an important factor in growing larger 
grain crops to feed the increased population. 
Fertilizer imports were substantially larger in 
the fiscal year 1948-49 than in previous years 
and were better balanced among the three 
principal types—nitrogen, phosphate, and 
potash. In order to assure that all of these 
elements are supplied, fertilizers now are be- 
ing distributed in mixed form only. 


SWEDISH WHOLESALE PRICE INDEX 


The Swedish wholesale price index for 
chemical products dropped to 212 in July 
1949 from 214 in June 1949 and 243 in July 
1948. The index for fertilizers dropped to 
158 in July 1949 from 163 in June. 


CONTROL DEVELOPMENTS, U. K. 


The United Kingdom Board of Trade an- 
nounces that caustic potash and potassium 
carbonate will revert to private trade on 
January 1, 1950, states the British press. Im- 
porters will be expected to purchase from 
Board of Trade stocks amounts (of a corre- 
sponding grade) equivalent to those for 
which application for license is made. 


Imports, U. K. 


The United Kingdom’s imports of chem- 
icals, drugs, dyes, and colors in August 1949 
dropped to £1,570,000 from £1,940,0C0 in July 
and £2,160,000 in June, according to Board 
of Trade figures published in the British 
press. Imports of these products from the 
United States declined to £406,000 in July. 
The volume of imports of carbon black from 
the United States was maintained, so that the 
decrease is partly attributed to the greater 
availability in the United Kingdom of petro- 
leum-derived chemicals. 


Coal and Coke 


PRODUCTION PROSPECTS, NEW SOUTH 
WALES, AUSTRALIA 


Production of coal in New South Wales, 
which normally accounts for about 80 per- 
cent of Australia’s coal production, totaled 
7,742,871 long tons in the first 9 months of 
1949, or 1,318,795 tons less than was produced 
in the same period of 1948. The decline was 
caused by a coal strike which lasted from 
June 27 to August 15. 

An announcement by the Miners’ Federa- 
tion that the annual 3-week Christmas holi- 
day would start December 16, a week earlier 
than usual, indicates that production for 
1949 will, at best, not exceed 10,500,000 tons. 
As it is highly unlikely that 3-week reserves 
for electric-power companies, gas companies, 
railways, and industries can be accumulated 
prior to December 16, it is feared that there 
will be electric-power blackouts and inter- 
ruptions to industry and transportation. 


ESTIMATED PRODUCTION, HUNGARY 


It has been estimated that production of 
coal and lignite in Hungary will reach 
11,200,000 metric tons in 1949, compared with 
10,600,000 tons in 1948 and 9,400,000 tons in 
1938. The 1948 total includes an estimated 
9,400,000 tons of lignite, compared with a 
1938 lignite production of 8,3C0,000 tons. 


Construction 


(Prepared in Machinery and Transporta- 
tion Equipment Division, Office of 
Domestic Commerce, and Consumers 
Merchandise Branch, OIT) 


BRAZIL’S PROGRAM 


A total of 10,000,000 cruzeiros (1 cruzeiro— 
US$0.0534) has been granted to the State of 
Rio Grande do Sul by the Brazilian Federal 
Government for the purchase of construc- 
tion equipment, new construction, and other 
purposes, according to the news bulletin of 
the American Brazilian Association. Of the 
money appropriated, 4,300,000 cruzeiros is 
for the construction of five new highways and 
5,300,000 cruzeiros will be used for the pur- 
chase of equipment such as tractors, bull- 
dozers, and graders. The remaining 400,000 
cruzeiros will be used for miscellaneous 
expenditures. 


EcypT WILL ENLARGE PETROLEUM 
REFINERIES 


A United States engineering firm has been 
awarded the contract for extending the 
Egyptian Government petroleum refineries at 
Suez, which will increase daily refinery 
capacity from 1,000 tons to 4,000 tons. 
Government expenditures involved include 
US$875,000 and approximately £436,000. The 
sterling figure will be considerably higher, 
however, as a result of devaluation and the 
inclusion of a number of escalator clauses. 
(At present rate of exchange £1—US$2.80.) 


HOUSING PROGRAM, TRIESTE 


Approximately $840,000 in matching funds 
has been allocated by the authorities in the 
Free Territory of Trieste for the construc- 
tion of cooperative housing in the fiscal year 
1949-50. Numerous cooperatives are inter- 
ested in obtaining a share of these funds and 
have presented plans for the construction 
of 2,890 units. The matching funds, how- 
ever, are sufficient for only 480 units. 

Since 1946 a total of 1,555 new apartments 
have been built under the sponsorship of 
the authorities and 298 more are now under 
construction. 


U. K. BuILps YEAST PLANT 


Cost of a modern factory, including equip- 
ment, to be erected in Bristol, England, for 
the manufacture of yeast will exceed £500,000. 
(At present rate of exchange £1—US$2.80.) 
With construction of the buildings scheduled 
to start about November 5, yeast output in 
2 years is anticipated. 


Ort Dock To Bz BUuILT, U. K. 


An oil dock with entrance lock approxi- 
mately 800 feet long by 100 feet wide is to be 
constructed near the entrance to the Man- 
chester Ship Canal. Cost of the dock to- 
gether with that of dredging a deep approach 
channel in the Mersey Estuary, will be ap- 
proximately £4,000,000. 

The construction will accommodate two 
tankers (28,000- to 30,000-ton, 34-foot draft) 
and will be large enough to enable vessels to 
turn and proceed to sea after they have dis- 
charged cargo. 

The enabling act for this project received 
Royal assent on August 2 this year and work 
was expected to start in the autumn of this 
year. Three years will be required to com- 
plete the work. 

These facilities are intended to service a 
new crude-oil refinery to be built at a total 
cost of £15,000,000 at Stanlow, England, by a 
leading oil company. This location is about 








31 miles from Manchester and 4 miles from 
the entrance to the Mersey Estuary at 
Eastham. 


Electrical 
Equipment 


BomBAy, INDIA, PLANS POWER STATION 


The annual report of the Tata Hydro- 
electric Companies, Bombay, India, states 
that plans are being considered for the 
installation as soon as possible of a new 
thermal power station of not less than 50,000- 
kilowatt capacity near Bombay, in order to 
remedy the power shortage being felt by 
industries in that city. 


EQUIPMENT AND APPLIANCES TO BE 
TESTED, SWITZERLAND 


Under an amendment of October 24, 1949, 
to the Swiss power decree of July 7, 1933, 
foreign and domestic electrical equipment 
and electrical household appliances are 
subject to safety tests by Schweizerische 
Elektrotechnischer Verein (SEV), Zurich. 
Effective date of amendment will be an- 
nounced later. 

Only equipment and appliances passed by 
SEV may be sold in Switzerland. An official 
list of products subject to tests is being 
prepared. Adequate time will be granted 
local manufacturers and importers of equip- 
ment and appliances to liquidate stocks that 
are unable to pass the tests. 


Feedstuffs 


VENEZUELAN FEED MIXERS WANT IMPORT 
CONTROLS 


Venezuelan animal-feed mixers are re- 
ported to be pressuring the Government for 
controls on imports. 

Members of the Venezuelan Association of 
Agriculturalists have been campaigning for 
stiffer import controls on eggs and frozen 
chickens, and, in fact, the Government has 
granted higher duties for the latter. The 
feed mixers are sympathetic to this idea as 
it would increase local egg production and 
hence consumption of mixed feeds. How- 
ever, the feed mixers want to add mixed 
feeds to the above-mentioned controlled 
items. Whether the two groups can get to- 
gether for a united front before the Gov- 
ernment is questionable. Of course, limi- 
tation on the importation of mixed feeds 
without strict limits on eggs and frozen 
chickens would just about wipe out the local 
chicken business and, with it, the feed 
mixers. 


Foodstuffs and 


Allied Products 


Coffee, Tea, Cacao 


CusBan CACAO PRODUCTION AND Exforts 
DECLINE 


Because of adverse weather, Cuban cacao 
production in the 1948-49 crop year was 
smaller than anticipated and amounted to 
roughly 5,900,000 Spanish pounds, dry-bean 
equivalent. (1 Spanish pound=1.0143 
pounds avoirdupois.) This was 9 percent 
less than the 1947-48 output but still 16 
percent more than the annual average in 
recent years. 
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The current 1949-50 cacao crop is forecast 
at 7,000,000 pounds, the largest since 1936. 

There is a carry-over of around 900,000 
pounds from the 1948-49 crop, and there 
may be an exportable surplus of roughly 
1,500,000 to 2,000,000 pounds from the 
1949-50 crop. Local chocolate manufactur- 
ers, however, probably will oppose any move 
to export cacao until they have assured 
themselves of adequate supplies and possibly 
until buffer stocks are built up. 

The value of Cuban exports of cacao in the 
first 9 months of 1949 declined sharply to 
about $3,400 (sundry cacao products to 
Spain) from almost $1,000,000 in cacao 
beans and manufactured products exported 
in 1948. Practically all exports in 1948 went 
to the United States. 

Prices have declined since January 1949 
The last quotation (October 17) for cacao 
beans c. i. f. Habana was $18 per quintal 
(1 Spanish quintal=101.4 pounds), or 
around $10 less than on the same date in 
1948. 

The two chocolate factories at the free 
port of Matanzas have discontinued opera- 
tions because demand for the product has 
ceased. 


Fish and Products 


PERUVIAN INDUSTRY REACHES NEW HIGH 


Output of the Peruvian fishing industry 
reached record levels in the first half of 1949. 
Exports of canned fish during the period 
amounted to 3,852 metric tons, compared 
with 4,872 tons in the 12 months of 1948. 
By mid-year, however, the drop in tuna prices 
in the United States, Peru’s chief market 
for canned fish, had aroused concern among 
cannery operators, who viewed the future 
with uncertainty. 

Exports of frozen fish in the first 6 months 
of 1949 amounted to 827 metric tons, and the 
outlook continues favorable 

Fish-meal exports reached an exception- 
ally high level of 1,614 tons, compared with 
only 675 tons in 1948. Trade sources attrib- 
ute the increase to a strong demand for fish 
meal in the United States and to a more 
liberal Peruvian policy in granting export 
licenses. Fish-meal exporters anticipate fa- 
vorable conditions at least throughout 1949 


Fruits and Nuts 


IRANIAN PRODUCTION OF RAISINS 


Dried-raisin production in Iran in 1949 is 
forecast roughly at 27,000 metric tons or 
about 60 percent of last year’s estimated 
45,000 tons. 

The sharp reduction is due largely to the 
severity of the past winter in all the princi- 
pal raisin-producing regions. 

While the carry-over of raisins on March 20, 
1949, from the 1948 production, was estimated 
at 14,780 tons, consumption is reported as 
exceptionally heavy. Sugar has been scarce 
and high-priced, and apparently led to greater 
consumption of raisins. This, together with 
exports since March 20, 1949, has greatly re- 
duced stocks on hand 

Reliable data are not yet available on ex- 
ports or consumption since March 20, 1949, 
but exports from March 21 to July 22, 1949, 
were estimated at approximately 4,500 tons 
This, with the increased consumption, is 
reported to have reduced stocks on Septem- 
ber 1, 1949, to around 5,000 tons, which in- 
dicates that the carry-over will not be high 
If these predictions prove to be true, the total 
supply for 1949-50 will be around 32,000 tons 
With an average domestic consumption, the 
amount available for export during 1950 
probably will be from 8,000 to 12,000 tons. 

Exports of dried raisins in 1948-49 (March 
21, 1948, to March 20, 1949) amounted to 


9,500 metric tons, a gain of about 55 Percent 
over the 6,120 tons exported in the precedin 
year. In 1948-49 the United Kingdom ranked 
first as an importer of Iranian raisins, with 
India a close second, and the U.S. S. R. third, 

Because of reported legislation in India 
prohibiting the manufacture of alcohol, re. 
cent exports to that country have been lim. 
ited. This has slackened the export demang 
for raisins. However, demand from Other 
countries has increased, resulting ina slightly 
better outlook at the beginning of September. 


BANANA PRODUCTION, BRAZIL 


Production of bananas in Brazil in 1949 
is unofficially estimated at 146,900,009 
bunches. 

Exports in the first 6 months of 1949 were 
about 9 percent above the corresponding 
period of 1948. Exports from January 
through June 1949 totaled 4,199,035 bunches, 
compared with 3,887,005 bunches in the 
same period of 1948. As in the past the larg- 
est purchasers were Argentina and Uruguay, 
these two countries taking about 96 percent 
of total exports. 

The manager of one of the largest banana 
exporting firms in Brazil is inclined to believe 
that future shipments to the United States 
would not be profitable. He reports that 
export licenses are being granted only when 
the declared value is $1.20 or more per bunch, 
and that United States dealers will pay only 
about 90 cents. In addition the United 
States public shows a marked preference for 
the Gros Michel over the Cavendish, the latter 
being the commercial species grown in Brazil. 
It remains doubtful, at least for the present, 
whether shipments to the United States wij] 
assume large proportions 


Sugars and Products 


DEVELOPMENTS, INDIA 


Under a protective tariff dating from 1932, 
India rapidly became virtually self-sufficient 
in sugar, but at a price level now about dou- 
ble the world sugar price. Production still 
consists chiefly of farm-produced gur (jag- 
gery). In 1948-49 production of factory su- 
gar and gur in terms of gur was 5,000,000 
long tons. 

Production of refined sugar, about 1,000,- 
000 long tons, could be increased 25 percent 
with existing factories, although better fa- 
cilities for transporting cane might be neces- 
sary. The projected 60 percent increase 
within 5 years would require additional sugar 
mills. No increase will be possible if the 
price of cane is too low in relation to the 
price of gur 

About the middle of October, shortly be- 
fore commencement of the new crushing Sea- 
son and after supplies had nearly all passed 
into distributive channels or consumption, 
the price situation was extremely confused 
tetail prices for sugar had risen more than 
100 percent. Rationing at fixed prices, dis- 
continued since December 1947, is being re- 
sumed in urban centers. Concurrently, offi- 
Cial efforts are being made to fix prices for 
1949-50 cane and sugar at prices below the 
level fixed a year ago. Only if gur prices, 
which are independent of price controls, are 
not too high can the mills expect to sus- 
tain or increase their production 


PERUVIAN PRODUCTION 


Peru's 1949 sugar harvest is estimated at 
about 472,000 metric tons of centrifugal 
sugar 

Final official estimates of the 1948 crop 
of sugar are 471,863 tons of centrifugal sugar 
and 25,997 tons of chancaca (open-pan) 
sugar, totaling 497,860 tons. More chancaca 
sugar is reported for 1948 than in the past 
10 years because of inadequate distribution 
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of sugar to local markets and the need for 
sugar in isolated areas where allocations are 
not made and commercial sugar is not avail- 
able. 

The average extraction rate in 1948 in the 
various sugar-producing valleys was 11.5 per- 
cent for the 4,102,423 metric tons of cane 
milled. 

Exports in the first 8 months of 1949 
amounted to 172,115 tons, compared with 
211,086 tons in the corresponding period of 
1948. Peruvian sugar exports were only 260,- 
058 and 275,545 tons in 1946 and 1947. re- 
spectively, but jumped to 351,405 tons in 1948. 
The 1949 exports are not expected to equal 
those of last year. 

Peruvian consumption has increased stead- 
ily in the past 10 years and was estimated 
at 177,476 tons in 1948, of which 20,260 tons 
were chancaca The 1947 consumption was 
placed at 166,130 metric tons, including 20,- 
212 tons of chancaca, 

Japan and the United Kingdom were im- 
portant buyers in 1948, but are not buying 
this year. Lat in-American countries account 
for well over one-half of the Peruvian ex- 
ports, since they bought about 125,000 tons 
in the January-August period of both 1948 
and 1949. 


General Products 
REFRIGERATOR IMPORTS, CUBA 


An estimated 5,000 kerosene and 300 gas- 
operated refrigerators are in use in Cuba 
The market is supplied entirely by the United 
States. Imports of absorption-type refrig- 
erators from the United States in 1948 aggre- 
gated 1,268 units. In the period January 
September 1949 such imports totaled 1,068 
units 


SEWING-MACHINE PRODUCTION AND 
EXPORTS, JAPAN 


Production of sewing machines in Japan 
in the period January-June 1949 amounted 
to 132,437 units (machines or heads) ac- 
cording to the foreign press. Exports totaled 
42,836 units, of which 30,653 were for the 
United States and consisted principally of 
sewing-machine heads. In 1948 a total of 
181,154 machines were produced of which 
12,771 were exported 


IMPORTS OF CONTAINERS, REPUBLIC OF THE 
PHILIPPINES 


The quantities and values of containers 
imported from the United States in 1948 
and in the first quarter of 1949, according 
to unpublished figures of the Philippine 
Bureau of Census and Statistics, are shown 
in the accompanying table 


First quarter 
1949 


thou ( l 
vuan- | Value 


ind tity 
YI thou- 
. sand 
nd 


pesos 


units 


Paper bag kilogram 3, 333 RH2 520 
Bottles and jar empty , 676 1,912 
Tin cans, empty kilog 1 _ 

Bottle « ip 





Chemicals are among the commodities im- 
ported from Europe which are considered 
likely to show an increased consumption in 
El Salvador as a result of the devaluation of 
the pound sterling. 


“0 
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Iron and Steel 


(Prepared in Iron and Steel Division, 
Office of Domestic Commerce) 


INCREASED IRON-ORE PRODUCTION, CHILE 


Chilean production of iron ore increased 55 
percent in 1948 over 1947, according to re- 
cently published statistics of the Chilean 
Bureau of Mining and Petroleum of the Min- 
istry of Economy and Commerce. In terms 
of contained iron, 1,681,480 metric tons of 
ore were mined in 1948 compared with 1,083,- 
635 tons in 1947 to reflect, in considerable de- 
gree, the strong demand for Chilean iron ore 
stemming from the United States where, dur- 
ing all of 1948, steel was in short supply. 


REDUCED PRODUCTION, WEST GERMAN 
REPUBLIC 


Production statistics of the iron and steel 
industry in Western Germany for the month 
of September show a decline of approximately 
8 percent in pig iron and 9 percent in steel 
compared with production for August. It 
will be noted from the accompanying table 
that most of the decline took place in the 
British sector, which includes the heavily in- 
dustrialized Ruhr area. 


Pig-Tron and Steel Production, Western 
Germany 


{In metric tons] 


Pig Iron Steel 
Sectors at 


Sep- Sep- 


Se 
August tem ber August tember 
British 595, 689 |543, 070 |778, 391 | 704, 841 
United States 48,314 | 49,124 | 38, 417 38, 110 
French . 6, 515 6,350 | 17,620 16, 859 
otal 650, 518 |598, 544 834,428 | 759, 810 


Total production of rolled products in the 
three zones for September was 533,452 tons, 
compared with 581,807 tons for August. 

The declining production in the iron and 
steel industry is a reflection of a general 
downward trend evidenced in German busi- 
ness activity for the month of September. 
It was also reported that the devaluation 
of the British pound by about 30 percent, and 
other European currencies to a lesser degree, 
followed by the devaluation of the German 
mark by about 20 percent has caused a 
sharp increase in competition among Euro- 
pean producers for export orders in world 
iron and steel markets. This factor has un- 
doubtedly affected the production rate in 
the German industry since the increased 
production of the last few months was to 
some extent predicated upon larger export 
orders. 


PRODUCTION, UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 


The three companies comprising the iron 
and steel industry in the Union of South 
Africa made 66,183 short tons of pig iron, 
1,158 tons of ferro-alloys, and 61,301 tons of 
open-hearth steel ingots in August, slightly 
short of July production of 67,214 tons of 
pig iron, 1,141 tons of ferro-alloys, and 63,544 
tons of ingots. 


Lumber and 
Products 


FOREST-PRODUCTS INDUSTRY, PANAMA 


A new Panamanian forest-products com- 
pany, Cia. Panamena de Productos Forestales, 


S. A., was inaugurated October 18, 1949. (See 
FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of April 4, 1949.) 
The new company will tap Panama’s rich 
tropical forests to manufacture a variety of 
wood products, employing modern United 
States machinery, technical skill, and sci- 
entific control. However, its initial opera- 
tions will be confined to the manufacture 
of kiln-dried lumber (chiefly mahogany and 
maria), doors, millwork, flooring, veneers, 
and plywood. 

The company’s equipment includes a saw- 
mill capable of producing 15,000 board feet 
of lumber daily; a dry kiln with a capacity 
of 50,000 board feet, and a veneer and ply- 
wood mill with a daily capacity of 100,000 
square feet of 1/10-inch veneer or 25,000 
square feet of %,-inch plywood. 

Operations started with 75 local employees 
trained by United States technicians. 
However, when capacity production is 
reached, plant personnel will number 150, 
with about 150 more engaged in log pur- 
chase and logging. 


Motion Pictures 
and Equipment 


MOTION PICTURES IN CosTA RICA 


Argentine and Mexican films are still the 
largest competitors of United States films in 
Costa Rica. Argentine films are popular 
among the better-educated people, but Mexi- 
can films are very popular with others. 
European films have been very scarce in the 
past 6 months. About 85 percent of all films 
shown in Costa Rica are United States pro- 
ductions. Several reshowings of favorite 
United States films have been made lately 
and have attracted good crowds. 

Because of an increase of about 25 percent 
in wages decreed by the Government, theater 
owners have made a similar increase in, 
admissions to the average shows, particularly 
to the late ones. Exhibitors state that the 
change has caused a large part of the public 
to attend earlier and less-expensive show- 
ings. Attendance during the past 6 months 
is reported to have increased about 10 per- 
cent. 

Motion-picture and theatrical equipment 
in general is included in the third category 
of imports for exchange purposes, so it is 
doubtful that there will be any increase in 
the number of theaters in Costa Rica for 
some time. 


DEVELOPMENTS IN SPAIN 


The summer season for motion pictures 
in Spain was even more slack than usual in 
August and September because of production 
shut-downs from lack of power and low ex- 
hibition activity resulting from depression 
conditions and the lack of new film imports. 
As the fall season opened, however, the 
prospect was a little more favorable. 

Despite studio inactivity, a number of 
Spanish feature films were finished during 
the summer, and 10 import licenses were 
granted against these pictures. Some 24 
feature films are stated to be in production 
and 4 or 5 more are in an advanced state 
of preparation. It is probable that this large 
number of productions is caused in large 
part by the present price of import licenses, 
which amounts to between 750,000 and 850,- 
000 pesetas (about $19,000 to $21,000). The 
dearth of imports has produced a threat 
that there will be too few new pictures to 
supply the first-run theaters in major cities, 
and this may have caused the review board 
to relax standards for new permits. If the 
present trend continues there will be more 
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import permits available in 1949 (mostly for 
1950 imports) than in 1948. 

The following table shows the releases of 
feature films in first-run theaters of Madrid 
for the first 9 months of 1948 and 1949. 
There was a considerable drop in the number 
of United States films released. Gross-re- 
ceipt estimates on which this table is based 
indicate a 15-percent drop for the period this 
year, with even larger declines for August 
and September. 


Motion-Picture Releases in Madrid First- 
Run Theaters 


40 weeks to 
Oct. 1, 1949 


40 weeks to 
Oct. 2, 1948 


Esti- Esti- 
Country of origin Num- | mated | Num- | mated 
ber of per- ber of per- 
new cent of new cent of 
fea- gross fea- gross 
tures re- tures re- 
ceipts ceipts 
United States_- 68 75.6 89 76 
Spain. 23 13.3 21 8.0 
United Kingdom__- 2 1.6 8 
Italy... - Ss 3.6 1] £3 
France__-. 5 .8 s 2. 0 
Mexico--- 6 1,2 13 3. 2 
Argentina... 13 | 3.6 i) 15 
Sweden_- 3 } 6 Bey 
Total . 238 100.0 165 100.0 


Source: Trade Records and Estimates. 
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ARGENTINA AND MEXICO To EXCHANGE 
FILMS 


The Mexican press reported in October 
that an agreement permitting the mutual ex- 
change of feature-length motion pictures 
would be signed by the Association of Pro- 
ducers and Distributors of Mexican Motion 
Pictures and the Association of Producers 
of Argentine Motion Pictures. According to 
press accounts, 30 such films (either 35- or 
16-mm.) would be exchanged each year. 

Subject to the approval of both partici- 
pants, the number of films exchanged yearly 
may be increased. The agreement stipulates 
that each party will negotiate with his Gov- 
ernment to obtain a waiver of all duties and 
taxes on films to be exchanged. Only when 
these waivers are obtained will the agree- 
ment become effective. 

The vice president of the Association of 
Producers and Distributors of Mexican Mo- 
tion Pictures stated that the agreement had 
been signed. 


MOTION-PICTURE-EQUIPMENT MARKET IN 
SWEDEN 


Although there is a sizable potential mar- 
ket in Sweden for United States motion-pic- 
ture equipment (on January 1, 1949, there 
were 2,484 theaters in Sweden) it is not be- 
lieved that imports from the United States 
will increase in the near future. Larger im- 
ports are precluded by the relatively high 
price of the equipment and by Sweden's 
shortage of dollar exchange. Devaluation of 
the Swedish crown may bring some improve- 
ment if it promotes dollar exports. Its im- 
mediate effect, however, in all probability will 
be a further contraction of imports $f non- 
essential United States goods, including 
theater equipment. 

Swedish products, made mostly by AGA 
Baltic, dominate the market and import reg- 
ulations almost guarantee that they will 
continue to do so. The total production of 
sound-film apparatus and machinery in 1948 
is not known, but it is believed that it did not 
differ much from the 1947 level of 3,688,400 
Swedish crowns. There is some German, 
British, and United States competition. 
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Swedish-made arc lamps still predominate, 
but small amounts have been imported from 
the United States and Germany. Imported 
carbon used in Sweden for arc lamps is 
mostly of United States or French manufac- 
ture. 


Nonferrous 
Metals 


TIN EXPORTS AND PRODUCTION, BELGIAN 
CONGO 


Exports of tin from the Belgian Congo 
totaled 1,712 metric tons of metal and 3,456 
tons of concentrates (70-72 percent tin con- 
tent) in the first quarter of 1949 compared 
with 832 tons of metal and 3,162 tons of con- 
centrates in the preceding quarter. In 1948 
some production of tin metal was held in 
expectation of rising prices. In 1949, how- 
ever, the price outlook changed and, with a 
decline in prospect, stocKs were reduced and 
exports accelerated, particularly to the United 
States. Exports by country during 1948 and 
the first quarter of 1949 are shown in the ac- 
companying table. 

Tin-metal production in the first quarter 
was reportedly only 1,004 tons with no pro- 
duction in March because of the low water 
in the Luvua River, the source of hydro- 
electric power for the Geomines smelter at 
Manoro. Sermekat’s smelter at Lubudi also 
ceased operations late in the quarter 


Belgian Congo Tin Exports 


| Metric t 
Fir 
48 jua 
1 
49 
Metal 129 ” 
United States 2, 334 1, 524 
Belgium 1, 527 7s 
South Africa $s 
Angola 
Concentrates 14, 625 3, Ae 
i 4 12 
1 Uganda 2s a4 





Source: Colonial Statistics Ser 


U. S. Firm To PARTICIPATE IN BRAZILIAN 
MANGANESE DEVELOPMENT 


A large United States steel company re- 
cently signed a contract to participate with a 
Brazilian firm in the development and mining 
of the Amapa manganese-ore deposits. Be- 
tween 10,000,000 and 30,000,000 tons of ore 
with 50 percent manganese content, have 
been estimated to exist in these deposits 
located in the Federal Territory of Amapa 
about 140 miles from Macapa in the estuary 
of the Amazon The Brazilian firm was 
granted an unusual concession by the Gov- 
ernment of Brazil, in that it will be allowed 
to develop and export, not only the known 
ores, but all other manganese yet to be dis- 
covered in the Territory of Amapa 


FRENCH BAUXITE INDUSTRY 


It is reported that the French bauxite in- 
dustry will produce about 800,000 metric tons 
in 1949. This represents a small increase over 
1948 output and is about 100,000 tons greater 
than the prewar level 

Just prior to the Second World War, France 
exported about 250,000 to 300,000 metric tons 
of bauxite annually representing about 35 to 
45 percent of total production. The termina- 


tion of hostilities and consequent dislocation 
in output and trade brought French exports 
to a practical standstill, and in 1945 Only 1,009 
tons were exported. Since then French 
bauxite exports have been increasing, byt in 
1948 they were still less than 50 percent of 
the prewar rate. 

The United Kingdom, Germany, and Scap. 
dinavian countries were principal prewar 
markets for French bauxite. Postwar exports 
to Germany and the United Kingdom haye 
fallen off substantially France has been 
supplanted by the Gold Coast as the principal 
United Kingdom supplier 

However, the French aluminum industry 
cannot possibly use more than 500,000 tons 
of bauxite, despite the industry's continue 
expansion. As a result, France is seeking out. 
lets to regain its former position in the export 
of bauxite 

Before the war the United States importeq 
small quantities of bauxite from France, but 
the advent of the war brought this movement 
to an end. Shipments of French bauxite to 
the United States have not been renewed jn 
the postwar period 

The loss of prewar markets has been partly 
offset by increased exports to Italy, which lost 
its Istrian deposits of bauxite, and by in. 
creased domestic consumption j 

Exports of bauxite from France amounted 
to 116,000 tons in 1948 and 83,000 tons in the 
first 6 months of 1949, going principally to 
the United Kingdom, Spain, Italy and the 
Scandinavian countries 


MANGANESE ORE IN GREECE 


Plans are being made to rehabilitate the 
Zerbissa Mine in Greece in order to start pro- 
duction of manganese ore. A _ substantial 
quantity of commercial-grade ore had been 
developed, but not mined, by previous oper- 
ators It is reported that ore suitable for 
United States stock piling can be produced 
by this mine Plans are to refit the gravity 
concentrating plant, and purchase or make 
locally the required machinery, so as to begin 
production as early as possible 

A large United States steel producer re- 
cently concluded a contract with Greek man- 
ganese producers who control mines in the 
south and eastern Peloponnesos Although 
mining of the ore was not yet under way, the 
agreement called for 20,000 tons of metal- 
lurgical-grade manganese ore to be supplied 
to the United States firm during the re- 
mainder of 1949 


ZINC-PRODUCTION DEVELOPMENTS, GREECE 


An examination of the Kambia lead-zinc 
deposits on the island of Chiios, Greece, indi- 
cates the presence substantial quanti- 
A small production 
of high-grade ore was obtained from de- 
velopment work carried out in the area be- 
fore World War II, but no attempt was made 
to mechanize the mines and develop the ex- 
posed showings. This may have been due 
partly to the low price and lack of demand 
of lead and zinc at that time 

As a result of recent successful military 
operations in the Chakidiki peninsula, it 1s 
expected that mining operations may be re- 
sumed soon at the Cassandra Mines. A stock- 
pile of 3,000 tons of ore carrying approxi- 
mately 6 percent lead and 8 percent zinc is 
awaiting shipment to the Laurium smelter 
as soon as a suitable smelting contract can 
be worked ou Company engineers are Con- 
fident that additional reserves up to 30,000 
tons of a similar grade of ore can be mined 
from the old French workings as soon 4s 
normal security conditions are 


ties of commercial ore 


general 
restored 

Production of zinc concentrates totaled 
3,094 metric tons in the first half of 1949, 
comparing favorably with the total 1948 out- 
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ut of 5,712 tons. A total of 1,616 tons of 
Lal concentrates was exported in the first 
quarter of 1949, but none was exported in the 


second quarter. 


MERCURY PRODUCTION AND Exports, 
MEXICO 


Mexican mercury output showed some im- 
provement during the first half of 1949, reach- 
ing 98 metric tons. If this rate of production 
continues throughout the year, total output 
should approximate 200 metric tons, sur- 
passing the 1948 output of 165 tons. Produc- 
tion in 1948 declined to less than half the 
1947 figure. 

Mercury production in Mexico comes from 
a few mines which cannot compete with those 
in other parts of the world and is maintained 
by working high-grade ores. 

Exports of mercury in the second quarter 
of 1949 were 32 percent lower than in the 
preceding quarter. However, total exports in 
the 6 months amounted to 101 tons, compar- 
ing favorably with total exports of 165 tons 
in the entire year 1948. Most of the exports 
were destined to the United States, minor 
quantities going to the United Kingdom and 
the Netherlands. 


UNITED KINGDOM INCREASES MANGANESE 
IMPORTS 


Imports of manganese ore by the United 
Kingdom totaled 305,000 long tons during 
the first 8 months of 1949. If this rate con- 
tinues, imports in the entire year will exceed 
the 397,000 tons imported during 1948 and 
will almost double the average 1937-38 rate. 

The rise in imports of manganese by the 
United Kingdom can be attributed in large 
measure to the rise of steel production. The 
January-August 1949 output of ingot steel in 
the United Kingdom was at the annual rate 
of 15,400,000 tons, approximately one-third 
higher than the 1937-38 average annual steel 
production 

Another reason for the rise is the utiliza- 
tion of lower-grade ores. In the first 6 months 
of 1949, 20,972 tons of ore were imported 
from Egypt The manganese content of 
Egyptian ores normally is less than 35 per- 
cent. 

In prewar years, as shown in the accom- 
panying table, India was the United King- 
dom’s most important source of manganese, 
supplying 85 to 89 percent of total imports 
In the postwar period, the bulk of India's 
manganese has been shipped to the United 
States, and the Gold Coast is now the United 
Kingdom's principal supplier. Postwar im- 
ports from the Union of South Africa also 
show a marked increase 


‘ K ‘a Tin jorts of Vangane se Ore 
/ , 


rhousand 


~~ J 
~ J A 
- i re 
1937 2s4 15 (242 | 9 | 14 { 
1938... 193 14 |172 l l 1 
1947 268 100 1 14 
1948 U7 239 St) 70 4 
1y49 
January-August JF 15 76 10 0) 
Januar June 217 10 52 a5 26 
July 14 27 11 t 
August 13 Is | 14 s i 


Includes 20,972 t from Egypt 


SOURCE: Official United Kingdom Trade Statistic 
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Nonmetallic 
Minerals 


GRAPHITE EXPORTS FROM CEYLON 


The volume of graphite exports from Cey- 
lon showed only a slight increase in the first 
half of 1949, although the value had in- 
creased steadily in the past several quarters. 
The price rose from $7.75 per hundredweight 
in the first quarter of 1949 to $8.98 per hun- 
dredweight in the second quarter. In 1948, 
Ceylonese graphite exports averaged $7.26 
per hundredweight. Graphite exports 
amounted to 3,590 long tons in the first quar- 
ter and 3,776 tons in the second quarter, 
compared with a 1948 quarterly average of 
3,492 tons. 

As indicated in the accompanying table, 
the United Kingdom is the leading market; 
the United States and Japan rank next in 
importance. Ceylon exported about 1,000 
tons of graphite to the U. S. S. R. in 1948 
but no shipments were reported in the first 
half of 1949. However, a small shipment of 
graphite was made to Yugoslavia in the 
second quarter. 


Ceylon’s Graphite Exports, First 6 Months, 
1949 


[In long tons] 


Country of destination First Second 
. quarter quarter 
Potal 3, 590 | 3, 776 
United States 875 650 
Canada _ | ieee 
United Kingdom. _. 1, 705 1, 736 
Belgium 10 | 32 
Denmark .. 5O 10 
France 4] 25 
Italy oe 
Netherlands--_- 50 | 20 
Poland s 
Portugal 4 
Spain 17 
Yugoslavia . &9 
Australia 240 183 
New Zealand 1 
India 62 75 
Pakistan 4 2 
J \, b 
China. 2 10 
Hong Kong 5 
Japan 498 956 


Source: Ceylon Customs Statistics, 


MAGNESITE SITUATION IMPROVES IN GREECE 


Production and exports of magnesite 
showed marked progress in Greece during 
the second quarter of 1949. Production of 
raw magnesite amounted to 9,725 metric 
tons, an increase of more than 50 percent 
over the preceding quarter’s output of 6,102 
tons. Caustic-mangnesite output totaled 968 
tons in the first quarter but was nil in the 
second quarter. Exports of 9,500 tons of raw 
magnesite and 350 tons of caustic mag- 
nesite were made during the second quarter, 
compared with only 618 tons in the preced- 
ing quarter. 

Recent military operations in northern 
Euboea have assured mine operators of less 
trouble from raids, and increased produc- 
tion in June was noteworthy. Only small 
quantities of caustic calcined magnesite are 
being prepared in the Atalandi area, but 
plans are under way to reopen the Kimni 
mines of Euboea where suitable furnaces are 
available for larger-scale production. There 
appears to be a steady world-market demand, 
particularly in France and the Netherlands, 
for calcined magnesite at a favorable market 
price. 


Production of raw magnesite on the island 
of Mytilini also increased substantially dur- 
ing June, and it is reported that operators 
will combine their output to fulfill European 
and Japanese orders as quickly as possible. 
Renewed interest also is being shown by 
mine operators in the magnesite deposits of 
the Chakidiki area in Macedonia, now that 
security is being gradually reestablished. It 
is noteworthy that the Anglo-Greek Mag- 
nesite Co., formerly the largest producer, 
has not resumed production since it closed 
its mines a year ago. 


Office Equipment 
and Supplies 


FOUNTAIN-PEN AND MECHANICAL-PENCIL 
SALES AND IMPORTS, BELGIUM 


In 1948, sales of fountain pens and me- 
chanical pencils in Belgium exceeded 
$900,000. It is estimated that 80 percent 
comprised fountain pens. 

Belgian imports of these products from 
the United States decreased substantially 
in 1948 because of the difficulty in obtaining 
dollar exchange, in addition to the fact that 
the market saturation point seemed to have 
been reached. 

As a result of sterling devaluation, British 
firms may place their pens and pencils on the 
Belgian market at prices well below those 
quoted for United States products. 


COIN-OPERATED MACHINES, REPUBLIC OF 
THE PHILIPPINES 


Ninety percent of all coin-operated ma- 
chines in the Republic of the Philippines are 
located near Manila. The greater number 
are the vending type, dispensing candy, chew- 
ing gum, and cigarettes. The rest are weight 
scales, photomatics, juke boxes, pin-ball ma- 
chines, and other amusement devices. 

Licenses are required to import these ma- 
chines, and the regulations on this type of 
commodity are quite restrictive. Importers 
agree that unless controls are relaxed there 
will soon be no appreciable imports. Local 
competition is becoming increasingly severe 
as stocks become limited. 


POSITION OF CASH REGISTERS, UNION OF 
SoOuTH AFRICA 


Trade sources state that no permits to im- 
port cash registers have been issued by the 
Government of the Union of South Africa for 
the last half of 1949. 

Cash registers are not on the prohibited 
list, but the Director of Imports and Exports 
has classified them as ‘non-essential capital 
goods” and permits are not being issued. 

Just what the position of cash registers 
will be for the first half of 1950 cannot be 
definitely determined. The trade is not too 
optimistic about receiving import permits 
in that period. 


Oils, Fats, and 
Oilseeds 


SouTH AFRICA’S WHALE OIL BOUGHT BY 
GREAT BRITAIN 


All whale oil produced by the South 
African-owned S. S. Empire Victory during 
the coming Antarctic season will be sold to 
the British Ministry of Food at £80 ($224 at 
the current rate of £1=—$2.80) per ton landed 
at British ports. Union Whaling Co. officials 
predict that production this season will at 
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least equal that of last season, when the 
Antarctic expedition produced 22,233 tons of 
whale oil. The British Government also has 
contracted to purchase the expedition’s out- 
put of whalemeat meal, as it has done for 
the past 3 years, on a protein-yield formula 
that should result in an approximate price 
of £46 15s. per ton. 

As before, all whale oil and meat meal 
produced in South Africa’s three shore-based 
stations will be sold to the South African 
Government. 


SITUATION IN BELGIUM 


The Belgian flaxseed crop this year will be 
the largest since before the war, about 16,000 
metric tons, and about 1,000 tons more than 
last year, according to preliminary figures. 
Rapeseed production is estimated at about 
9,000 metric tons, compared with 3,626 tons 
last year; the only years in which Belgian 
production ever exceeded this year’s total 
were 1943 and 1944. 

Except during May, Belgium-Luxembourg’s 
1949 monthly net imports of vegetable oil 
(including oil content of oilseeds) have been 
about 30 percent below the normal monthly 
level of about 10,00 metric tons. As com- 
pared with the prewar rate, the decline is 
noticed mainly in oilseed imports. Oil-ex- 
traction plants greatly improved during the 
war in oilseed-producing countries such as 
the Belgian Congo.) 

During the first 8 months of 1949, Belgian 
net oil imports totaled 56,258 metric tons, 
including 35,345 tons of oil imported as oil- 
seeds and 20,913 tons as vegetable oil. 

During the same period, Belgium exported 
17,974 tons of vegetable oils, or more than 
four times as much as the total 1948 ex- 
ports of 3,914 toms. These exports went 
mainly to Bizonal Germany and Italy. Ex- 
ports of oilseeds are negligible. 

The main sources of vegetable oils enter- 
ing Belgium are the Belgian Congo with 
over 20,000 tons and the United States with 
more than 10,000 metric tons. The Nether- 
lands and Czechoslovakia supply smaller 
quantities. 

The main suppliers of oilseeds is Canada 
with 32.400 tons (mostly linseed), the Congo 
with 27,500 tons (mainly palm kernels), and 
the United States with 22,800 metric tons 
(mostly soybeans). 

Belgium returned to an import basis on 
lard in June 1949, as stocks accumulated at 
the beginning of the year were liquidated 
Net imports of lard remain very small, be- 
cause of increased domestic production. 

As a result of the increased supply and the 
reduced demand, retail prices of lard have 
been falling markedly in Belgium. Accord- 
ing to the Ministry of Economic Affairs, the 
retail price index for lard, on a 1936—38 basis 
of 100, steadily dropped from 487 in January 
to 298 in September 1949. The correspond- 
ing drop in the retail price index for tallow 
was from 553 to 310. 

Net imports of other edible fats have been 
averaging about 1,000 metric tons monthly 
since the beginning of 1949, which largely 
exceeds previous figures. Inedible fats 
passed from an import basis before 1949 to 
an export basis since March of this year. 

Except for seasonal declines during the 
summer, Belgian margarine consumption 
continues at about the same level as during 
last year and the prewar period. ¢ 


Paints and 
Pigments 


CANADA’S IMPORTS 


Canadian imports of paints and varnishes 
in the first 8 months of 1949 decreased almost 
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$1,400,000 from those in the corresponding 
period of 1948, the Dominion Bureau of Sta- 
tistics reports. Totals were $8,318,000 and 
$9,707,000, respectively. 


EXPLOITATION OF ILMENITE DEPOSITS, 
CEYLON 


Ceylon plans to exploit its ilmenite depos- 
its near Trincomalee, states a foreign chemi- 
cal publication. The sands are said to 
represent one of the richest deposits in the 
world and have a titanium-dioxide content 
of 50 percent. The Government will seek 
tenders from foreign companies for engineer- 
ing operations, it is stated. 


NEEDED CHEMICALS May BE OBTAINED FROM 
PETROLEUM INDUSTRY, ISRAEL 


Israeli paint manufacturers hope that with 
the resumption of operations by the Haifa 
Oil Refineries certain needed chemicals will 
become available as petroleum byproducts 
The paint industry’s opportunity for further 
expansion would be considered better if at 
least some of the raw materials could be ob- 
tained domestically. 


Paper and 
Related Products 


IMPORTS OF PAPER AND PAPER MANUFAC- 
TURES, BRITISH HONDURAS 


Imports of paper and other paper manu- 
factures (excluding stationery) into British 
Honduras in 1948 were valued at $111,425 
c. i. f., according to the official customs re- 
port which recently became available. The 
supplying countries were the United States 
($38,903), Canada ($50,916), United Kingdom 
($21,128), and others ($478). Excluding ex- 
ercise and copy books, playing cards, and 
stationery, imports of “paper manufactures’ 
(evidently including paper) were valued at 
$107,192 in 1948, and $70,498 in 1947 


NEWSPRINT IMPORTS, IRELAND 


Imports of newsprint into Ireland during 
the first 8 months of 1949 amounted to 235,- 
287 hundredweight (1 hundredweight = 112 
pounds) valued at £468,126 (£1 equaled $4.03 
United States currency, prior to devaluation ) 
compared with 167,042 hundredweight valued 
at £299,386 in the corresponding period of 
1948 


PULPWOOD DELIVERIES, CONSUMPTION, AND 
Stock FILES, JAPAN 


Pulpwood deliveries of 7,650,703 cubic feet 
to Japanese mills during August 1949 were 
30 percent less than the 9,922,725 cubic feet 
delivered in the preceding month but 9 per- 
cent more than in August 1948. The cumu- 
lative total of 53,589,265 cubic feet in the first 
8 months of 1949 was 25 percent more than 
the 42,871,412 cubic feet delivered in the cor- 
responding period of 1948. Deliveries con- 
tinued to be predominately spruce, white fir, 
red pine, and black pine. Beech used during 
the first 8 months of 1949 increased 50 per- 
cent over the corresponding period of last 
year. 

Consumption of pulpwood declined to 
5,434,862 cubic feet in August from 7,125,312 
cubic feet in July. The cumulative con- 
sumption in the first 8 months of 1949 totaled 
47,703,177 cubic feet, compared with 35,140,968 
cubic feet in the corresponding period f 
1948. 

Stock piles at the end of August 1949 
amounted to 19,132,796 cubic feet compared 
with 16,904.150 cubic feet at the end of July 
1949 and 8,822,916 cubic feet on August 31, 
1948. 


Radio and 
Electrical 
Appliances 


CEYLON’S IMPoRTS OF RADIO RECEIvgErs 


Imports of radio receivers into Ceylon dur. 
ing the period January-August 1949 totaled 
3,158 units valued at 956.317 rupees, of which 
2,601 sets worth 861,496 rupees were from the 
United Kingdom and 94 valued at 31,294 
rupees were from the United States. (One 
rupee equaled approximately $0.30, Uniteg 
States currency before devaluation.) 


IMPORTS OF RADIO RECEIVERS, DOMINIcay 
REPUBLIC 


Imports of radio receivers into the Domini- 
can Republic during the period January- 
April 1949 totaled 73,779 pesos, of which 68 
percent were from the United States; 22 per. 
cent from the Netherlands, and 4.5 percent 
from Canada. (1 peso—#$1 U.S. currency.) 

Imports in 1948 aggregated 479,789 pesos 
of which 76.5 percent were from the United 
States; 18.6 from the Netherlands, and 17 
percent from Canada 

Decreased imports of radio receivers re. 
flected the general decline in business ac. 
tivity 


PRODUCTION OF ELECTRIC WASHING 
MACHINES, NETHERLANDS 


Production of household electric washing 
machines in the Netherlands is estimated at 
40,000 units annually 


Railway 

Kquipment 

(Prepared in Machinery and Transporta- 
tion Equipment Division, Office of 
Domestic Commerce) 


DIESEL-LOCOMOTIVE REQUIREMENTS, 
FINLAND 


The Finnish State Railways has contracted 
with the State Metal Works for the produc- 
tion of 20 Diesel locomotives powered by 
360-horsepower motors of United States 
manufacture. The locomotives are designed 


for a speed of 110 kilometers per hour 
SUPPLY SITUATION, PAKISTAN 


The equipment of Pakistan's two railway 
systems includes 829 locomotives (14 of which 
are Diesel electric) 1,680 coaches, and 21,943 
freight cars owned by the Northwestern 
Railway, and 434 locomotives, 1,023 coaches 
and 13,983 freight cars on the Eastern Bengal 
Railway 

Of the 815 steam locomotives on the North- 
western Railway, 172 have been converted 
to oil fuel and the remainder will be con- 
verted as soon as materials are available 
Conversion results from the necessity of 
importing most of the coal for railway use 
because of the high sulfur content of local 
coal. 

Both systems use 1.677-meter (5-foot-6- 
inch) broad-gage; meter gage (39% ,-inch); 
and 0.762—meter (30-inch) narrow-gage. The 
Northwestern Railway has 4561.58 miles of 
broad gage, 318.74 miles of meter, and 181.77 
miles narrow-gage, and the Eastern Bengal 
tailway has 498.50 miles broad, 1101.72 miles 
meter, and 19.50 miles of narrow-gage. 
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The Northwestern Railway’s well-equipped 
locomotive, coach, and freight car shop at 
Moghalpura (Lahore) employs about 12,000 
men. In addition to doing all locomotive 
assembly and repair work, this shop manu- 
factures locomotive parts and coaches. The 
coaches are built in the railroad shops, but 
the underframes or chassis are imported. 

The Eastern Bengal Railway has shops at 
Saidpur employing about 4,000 men. De- 
signed to work on meter-gage equipment, 
these shops are being remodeled to handle 
both meter and broad-gage equipment. The 
original broad-gage shops of this railway 
were located in Kanchrapara, now in Indian 
territory. 


Rubber and 
Produets 


PRODUCTION OF RUBBER GoopDs, U. S. 
ZONE, GERMANY 


The total output of tires and tubes in the 
United States Zone of Germany in July was 
6,643 metric tons compared with 6,672 tons 
in June. The output of other rubber goods 
increased to 5,300 tons in July from 5,200 
tons in June. The stock of 25,000 imported 
truck tires lying in Hamburg was reported 
to be diminishing by 1,000 per month. Pro- 
duction of tires by type and units in the 
2 months (June in parentheses) was as fol- 
lows: Passenger-car tires, July 212,900 (265,- 
400): truck tires, July 30,900 (36,100); motor- 
cycle, July 62,300 (52,100); tires for other 
mechanical vehicles, July 13,700 (14,500); 
and bicycle tires, July 1,800,000 (1,600,000). 


IMPORTS OF RUBBER STILL RATIONED, 
NORWAY 


Imports of rubber into Norway in the first 
6 months of 1949 totaled 13,100,000 crowns, 
as compared with 7,700,000 crowns in the first 
6 months of 1948. (The crown is equivalent 
to $0.2016, U. S. currency.) 

The Norwegian Government has continued 
to refuse licensing of rubber raw materials 
for industries which produce rubber goods 
not deemed essential. The Ministry of Sup- 
ply estimated that if rubber, chemicals, and 
other necessary auxiliary substances were 
freed from control, imports would increase by 
about 2,000,000 crowns. 

With the exception of rubber footwear, the 
only type of rubber goods now rationed are 
tires for passenger cars. The estimated 
yearly average requirement is 30,000 tires for 
passenger cars, 27,600 tires for trucks, and 
4,700 tires for motorcycles (not including 
tires for tractors and military vehicles) val- 
ued at 7,660,000 crowns. About 4,500,000 
crowns was set aside for the importation of 
automobile tires in 1949 

To lift rationing it would be necessary to 
add about 3,000,000 crowns more to the im- 
port allowance. The situation is somewhat 
improved, however, this year over the first 
part of last year, as imports of tires nearly 
doubled and imports of raw materials for the 
rubber industry more than doubled. Lead- 
ing suppliers were the United Kingdom, 
France, and the United States, but imports 
from the United States decreased slightly 
this year compared with the first half of last 
year because of dollar stringencies. 


USED TIRES SOLD, PORTUGAL 


A sharp upward trend in the sale of used 
tires and second-hand automobile wheels has 
been noted recently in Portugal. A Lisbon 
municipal law, passed early in 1949, made it 


compulsory for horse-drawn carts in the city 
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to be equipped with rubber tires. Junk 
dealers and old-tire sellers have benefited 
from a heavy volume of sales. 


Shipbuilding 


(Prepared in Machinery and Transporta- 
tion Equipment Division, Office of 
Domestic Commerce) 


ORDERS PLACED By ARGENTINA 


The twin screw, refrigerated motor ship 
Artico of 3,400 gross registered tons, which 
arrived in Buenos Aires on its maiden voy- 
age on July 18, was constructed in England. 
The vessel has an over-all length of approx- 
imately 357 feet with a beam of approxi- 
mately 51 feet. 

The Argentine Government has at least 35 
other units, including tankers and dredges, 
on order abroad, distributed approximately 
as follows: England, 12, including 4 dredges, 
2 tankers; Netherlands, 9, including 2 
dredges, 4 tankers; Italy, 8 passenger-cargo 
units, including 3 Navy transports; Sweden, 
3 tanker-passenger units; Canada, 3 Navy 
transports. 


CONSTRUCTION AND REPAIR, BELGIUM 


Belgian firms specializing in the construc- 
tion and repair of ships numbered 108 at the 
end of April 1949. They included 10 yards 
for construction of oceangoing vessels (6 of 
which also handle the repair of river boats), 
29 yards for repairs, 11 yards engaged in the 
construction of wooden fishing sloops, and 
58 yards for the construction and repair of 
river boats. 

The installations for the construction of 
oceangoing vessels are equipped to produce 
annually 65 units totaling 114,000 metric 
tons. Those which construct river boats 
have an annual capacity of 350 units repre- 
senting about 175,000 tons, and those build- 
ing fishing sloops are tooled to produce 60 
units. 


LAUNCHING OF MoTorR TANKER, NORTHERN 
IRELAND 


The launching of the 12,000 dead-weight- 
ton motor tanker Ternoy took place Septem- 
ber 22, 1949, at Belfast. The vessel was 
constructed for Olaf Boe & Co., Arendal, 
Norway. The Ternoy is a vessel of modern 
design with an over-all length of 48714 feet 
and beam of 59 feet. It has two main cargo 
pump rooms and is driven by a Harland B. 
and W. Diesel engine. 


Soaps, Toiletries, 
and Essential Oils 


ESSENTIAL-OIL PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS, 
GRASSE, FRANCE 


This year's crop of jasmine in Grasse, 
France, is estimated at 750,000 kilograms. 
fhe syndicate of producers and purchasers 
of perfumery products fixed the value of the 
1949 jasmine crop at 260 francs per kilogram, 
in contrast to 180 francs in the preceding 
season. Grasse essential-oil firms are report- 
edly doing an excellent business. 

Exports of essential oils from Grasse in 
July 1949 were valued at 159,000,000 francs, 
compared with 116,000,000 francs in the pre- 
ceding month. Exports to the United States 
are now less important than in 1946. Ship- 
ments to this country in July 1949 had a value 
of $58,000, as compared with $32,000 in the 
preceding month and $185,500 in July 1946 
at the peak of the postwar boom. The July 


1938 figure was $28,000, although the quanti- 
ties in that month and in July 1949 were 
approximately equal. (Official rate, 1948, 1 
franc = 0.0048; August 1949, $0.0047.) 


PEPPERMINT-OIL PRODUCTION, Sao PAULO, 
BRAZIL 


Peppermint-oil production in 1949-50 (con- 
sisting of the first and second cut) in the 
State of Sao Paulo, Brazil, is estimated at 
322,000 kilograms. Experts are of the opinion 
that output should not be increased beyond 
400,000 kilograms, in order to avoid the over- 
production experienced in 1945 when the crop 
amounted to more than 1,000,000 kilograms. 

Production of mint oils in the past few 
years in Sao Paulo is shown in the accom- 
panying table: 


Production of Mint Oils, Sao Paulo, Brazil, 
1942-1943 to 1948-1949 


Output of 


ea Area 
Year mint oils 


Planted 


Alqueires | | Kilograms 
1942-43 6, 756 13, 300 
1943-44 | 10, 030 547, 961 
1944-45 38, 020 | 1, 033, 474 
194546 1, 345 | 30, 000 
1946-47 } 1, 690 | 40, 000 
1947-48 5, 178 228, 000 
1948-49 3, 960 258, 900 

! 1 alqueire=5.98 acres, 


Source: Department of Agriculture, State of Sao 
Paulo, 


IMPORTS AND EXPORTS, BIZONAL AREA, 
GERMANY 


Imports of soap, soap stock, and fatty acids 
by the Bizonal Area of Germany in the first 6 
months of 1949 were valued at $2,558,682, as 
reported by the Joint Export-Import Agency 
(Frankfurt am Main). 

Exports of toilet preparations, other than 
soap, totaled $136,021 in the same period, but 
imports amounted to only $32,315. 


CULTIVATION OF PEPPERMINT AND GINSENG, 
JAPAN 


The 1949 crop of peppermint in Japan 
amounts to 2,800 cho (1 cho=2.45 acres), 
while that of Asiatic ginseng is reported to 
be 270 cho. 


EXPORTS OF ESSENTIAL OILS, MADAGASCAR 


Exports of essential oils from Madagascar 
and dependencies during the period January 
to April 1949 included the following items 
(in metric quintals, and thousands of 
francs): Lemongrass, 25; 1,383; clove, 804; 
16,621; ylang-ylang, 27; 4,931; and other, 182; 
3,646 (1 quintal=22046 pounds; 126 CFA 
(Colonial French African) francs=$1, United 
States currency, in the periods under review.) 


IMPORTS OF PERFUMERY AND Soap, 
MADAGASCAR 


In the first 4 months of 1949, Madagascar 
imported 45,700 kilograms of perfumery, 
valued at 12,947,000 CFA (Colonial French 
African) francs. Soap imports in the same 
period amounted to 564,400 kilograms, 
valued at 39,629,000 francs. (126 CFA francs 
equal $1, U. S. currency.) 


FOREIGN TRADE, SINGAPORE AND MALAYA 


Imports of soap by Singapore and the 
Federation of Malaya in August consisted of 
8,276 hundredweight (1 hundredweight= 
112 pounds) of washing soap, 228,866 pounds 
(2,043 hundredweight) of toilet soap, and 
65,824 pounds (588 hundredweight) of other 
types of soap. As compared with the July 
figures, increases occurred in each of the 
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items, 21, 76, and 112 percent, respectively. 
The United Kingdom supplied the bulk of all 
imports. 

Exports of washing soap amounted to 16,- 
120 hundredweight, toilet soap 14,976 pounds 
(134 hundredweight), and other sorts of 
soap 2,867 pounds (21 hundredweight). 
Each of the items decreased from the July 
totals, by 9, 51, and 93 percent, respectively. 
Hong Kong and Sumatra were the principal 
countries of destination, accounting for 
large percentages of the totals. 


Soap Exports, U. K. 


In the first 6 months of 1949, the United 
Kingdom exported 398,071 hundredweight of 
soap (1 hundredweight=112 pounds), an in- 
crease of 46 percent over such exports in the 
corresponding period of 1948. This year’s 
exports consisted of 244,473 hundredweight 
of hard soap, 101,332 hundredweight of toilet 
soap, and 52,256 hundredweight of other 
soap, as reported by the foreign press. 


Textiles and 
Related Products 


PRODUCTION AND FOREIGN TRADE, 
NETHERLANDS 


Production of fiber flax in the Netherlands 
during 1949 has been estimated at 130,499 
metric tons, the largest in any year since 
1930. This output compares with 110,310 
tons in 1948 and « 1934-33 average of 73,000 
tons. 

Exports of flax totaled 29,918 metric tons 
in the first 6 months of 1949. This is double 
the amount exported in 1948. Of the 20,- 
291 hectares planted to flax in 1949, it is un- 
derstood that 3,000 hectares have been under 
contract with the Belgian flax industry. 

In the first 6 months of 1949, imports cf 
fiber flax totaled 95 tons and of flax waste, 
157 tons, compared with 95 tons of fiber flax 
and only 26 tons of flax waste in all of 1948. 

Of the 51,809 tons of raw cotton imported 
into the Netherlands in the August 1948 to 
July 1949 period, nearly 60 percent, or 30,930 
tons, were of United States origin. India 
supplied 6,578 tons in the same period. The 
1948-49 imports from the United States were 
21% times as large as the 11,000 tons in 1947 
48. Imports of cotton waste amounted to 
1,903 tons in the 12-month period of 1948 
49. Yarn imports in the corresponding pe- 
riod of 1947-48 totaled only 6,092 tons, mostly 
from Belgium. 

Direct exports (cotton which cleared cus- 
toms twice) totaled only 68 metric tons in 
the 1948-49 vear, compared with 366 tons in 
1947-48. Cotton-waste exports of 304 metric 
tons went mostly to Czechoslovakia. Exports 
of cotton yarns totaled 335 tons, as compared 
with 128 tons in the like period of 1947-48 

The Netherlands reexported 8,345 tons of 
raw cotton in 194849. The United States 
received 1,662 tons; India, 1,846 tons; Egypt, 
964 tons; and other countries, 3,873 tons 
During the same period, 782 tons of cotton 
waste was reexported, mostly to Czecho- 
slovakia, from bonded warehouses. 


Cotton and Products 


New CotTTron-Goops Factory OFFICIALLY 
OPENED, BOLIVIA 


A new cotton-goods factory in La Paz, 
Bolivia, was inaugurated on October 15, 1949. 
The inauguration was delayed almost a 
month because of the interference of a revo- 
lution with normal business operations. 
Only 36 looms were in use when the factory 
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was Officially opened, but it is anticipated 
that 70 will be in operation in the near 
future. 


PRODUCTION, CONSUMPTION, AND IMPORTS, 
CHINA 


The area planted to cotton in China, in- 
cluding Manchuria, in 1949 has been tenta- 
tively estimated at 36,880,000 shih mow, or 
6,076,000 acres—3.3 percent less than the 
1948 estimate of 38,143,000 shih mow cr 
6,284,000 acres. Output in 1949 has been 
forecast at 1,955,000 bales of 500 pounds each, 
or a decrease of 3.7 percent from the 1948 
estimate of 2,030,000 bales. 

Cotton-yarn production in 1948-49 in 
Shanghai, Kiangsu, Chekiang, and Anhwei 
averaged 78,149 bales of 400 pounds each 

Mills in China would have required an 
estimated 2,707,704 bales of raw cotton in 
the past 11 months of the 1948-49 season 
if operating at full capacity, but because of 
curtailed rates, they actually consumed only 
1,645,003 bales. As of June 1949, the maxi- 
mum monthly mill consumption was esti- 
mated at 245,530 bales The amount of 
cotton consumed in household spinning and 
padding in China was generally estimated 
at about 800,000 bales annually in prewar 
years and at 1,200,000 bales in the Augus.i- 
July 1948-49 season 

Imports of raw cotton into China in the 
1948-49 season totaled 143,550 bales, of 500 
pounds, of which about 74 percent came 
from India, 10 percent from the United 
States, 10 percent from Brazil, and 6 percent 
from other countries. These figures do not 
include ECA cotton arrivals up to the end of 
December 1948, however. Imports of com- 
mercial, ECA and UNRRA cotton into China 
in the August to December 1948 period (5 
months) amounted to 442,588 bales of 500 
pounds each, about 8 percent less than total 
imports for the preceding period 


IMPORTS AND EXPORTS, PORTUGAL 


Imports of raw cotton into Portugal in 
the period August 1, 1948, to July 31, 1949, 
totaled 33,055 metric tons, compared with 
37,544 tons in the preceding 12-month period 
Mozambique was the leading supplier in the 
1948-49 period, having shipped 21,623 tons to 
Portugal, compared with 27,365 tons in 
1947-48. Brazil followed with 6,896 tons in 
1948-49; Angola was third with 2,877 tons; 
and Egypt was fourth with 1,056 tons 

Exports of cotton goods in the first 7 
months of 1949 totaled 3,928 tons compared 
with 7,380 tons in all of 1948. The majority 
of exports were to the Portuguese colonies, 
mainly Angola and Mozambique 


FOREIGN TRADE, SWITZERLAND 


Switzerland’s import requirements of raw 
cotton for the 1949-50 cotton year are esti- 
mated at 24,000 to 26,000 metric tons. Con- 
sumption in the like period has been esti- 
mated at 26,000 to 28,000 tons, the difference 
between imports and consumption to be 
made up from stocks 

Switzerland's imports of raw cotton, in- 
cluding linters, in the period August 1, 1948 
to July 31, 1949, totaled 22,474 metric tons of 
which the United States supplied 9,768; 
Egypt, 4,123; Peru, 4,023; and other coun- 
tries, the remainder 

Compared with the preceding cotton year, 
during which Switzerland imported 28,982 
tons, shipments into the country decreased 
by 22.4 percent, but imports from the United 
States increased by more than 10 times the 
1947-48 amount, jumping from 958 tons to 
9,768 tons 

Reexports in the 1948-49 cotton year fell to 
about 144 tons—Germany was sent approxi- 
mately 115 tons, Belgium-Luxembourg, 
about 24 tons, and Austria, less than 6 tons. 


In 1947-48, Germany received 314 tons; Be]. 
gium-Luxembourg, none; and Austria, 163 
tons; or a total of 477 tons. 

Exports of cotton yarns in the first 9 
months of 1949 totaled 2,856 tons and of eot. 
ton piece goods, 2,353 tons, compared with 
985 tons and 1,200 tons, respectively, in the 
like period of 1948. 


Synthetic Fibers 


PRODUCTION AND IMPORTS OF RAYON Pigcp 
Goons, PERU 


Production of rayon piece goods in Pery 
during the first half of 1949 continued at 
near capacity levels, according to local Man- 
ufacturers, despite reported difficulties in 
obtaining yarn. Imports, at the same time 
were high in relation to 1948. Dealers re. 
ported heavy stocks by the end of the first 
quarter of 1949, and at the end of the second 
quarter, some manufacturers were consider. 
ing cut-backs in production Production of 
rayon piece goods in 1948 totaled 421 tons of 
which 8 tons were printed and 412, unprinted 

Peruvian imports of rayon piece goods ‘ 
the January-July period of 1949 totaled 13) 
tons. Imports in this period were about 57 
percent higher than in 1948 despite a pro- 
hibition on imports of rayon piece goods 
which became effective in December 1948. 
These imports consisted of orders placed prior 
to December 1948, according to reports, and 
originated primarily in the United States. 


HW ool and Products 


IMPORTS, AUSTRIA 


Commercial imports of grease wool into 
Austria in the first 6 months of 1949 totaled 
about 1,340 metric tons, more than during al] 
of 1948 when only 1,290 tons were received 
Commercial imports of washed and scoured 
wool during the January-June 1949 period 
amounted to about 1,930 tons compared with 
2,720 tons in 1948 (entire year) 

In comparing the 1949 imports with 1948 
note should be taken that figures for the first 
half of 1949 include imports under drawing 
rights, whereas there were no such imports 
in 1948. The United Kingdom, Australia, Ar- 
gentina, and the Union of South Africa were 
the largest suppliers of grease wool in 1949 
rhe Netherlands and Hungary replaced Aus- 
tralia and Argentina as largest suppliers in 
1948 

In addition to commercial and drawing- 
right imports, 1,453 tons of ECA wool 
(scoured) from the United States were re- 
ported by Austrian authorities to have ar- 
rived between January 1 and June 30, 1949 


PRODUCTION AND CONSUMPTION, GREECE 


The Greek Ministry of Agriculture has esti- 
mated the 1949 wool production at 7,275 tons 
compared with 7,841 tons in 1948. The de- 
crease is attributed to the reduction in num- 
ber of sheep as a result of poor feed condi- 
tions in 1948. Malnutrition among the sheep 
also caused a decrease in average weight of 
shorn fleece. However, because of the larger 
slaughter estimated for the year ending No- 
vember 1949, compared with the preceding 
wool crop year, an increase in pulled wool is 
anticipated, from 825 metric tons in 1948 to 
1,097 tons in 1949 

Because of the inferior quality of indig- 
enous wool, Greek woolen mills do not use 
local wool for yarns or woolen goods, except 
for blankets, the requirements for which 
amount to only about 700 metric tons yearly 
to be mixed with imported wool. All re- 
maining indigenous wool is consumed by car- 
pet manufacturers, and by farmers and shep- 
herds for spinning yarn for carpet-making, 
for clothing, and for other home industries. 
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Before the war, a considerable amount of 
such home-made carpets and rugs were ex- 
ported to the United States and to European 
countries, and some raw black wool was 
shipped to Yugoslavia. 


Miscellaneous Fibers 


HENEQUEN-FIBER PRODUCTION, CONSUMP- 
TION, AND EXPORTS, YUCATAN, MEXICO 


Production of henequen fiber in the State 
of Yucatan, Mexico, in the first half of 1949 
amounted to approximately 262,626 bales 
(about 48,270 metric tons). This represented 
a drop of 9,733 bales from the corresponding 
period of 1948, as a result of overcutting and 
a shortage of rainfall in April, May, and June. 

The local cordage industry used approxi- 
mately 108,943 bales of the 1949 output, 268 
bales were shipped to other parts of Mexico, 
and 115,754 bales were exported elsewhere. 
Stocks in warehouses of the fiber cooperative 
totaled about 158,000 bales on June 30, 1949. 

The United States market for Yucatan hen- 
equen fiber continued to be slack through- 
out the January-June 1949 period, total ex- 
ports dropping 59,972 bales below the amount 
exported in the like period of 1948 A de- 
cline in exports of Yucatan cordage to the 
U. S. S. R. caused fiber consumption of the 
local cordage industry to drop considerably 
from the high level of the second half of 
1948. Unusually large stocks along with the 
reduced demand for henequen may make it 
necessary to reduce prices and output until 
the stocks are sold 


IMPORTS OF JUTE BAGS AND CLOTH, 
PARAGUAY 


Jute bags are imported into Paraguay or 
produced from imported jute or hessian cloth 
The average annual requirements for im- 
ported bags were estimated to be 2,880,000 
bags for the quebracho-extract industry, 160,- 
000 for meat-packing-plant by-products, and 
approximately 2,500,000 yards of Jute cloth 
for baling and sacking dry agricultural prod- 
ucts. About 90 percent of the jute bags 
made in Paraguay are of 10-ounce hessian 
cloth in size 0.55 meter x 1 meter. The 
remainder, for the sacking of yerba mate, are 
0.70 meter x 1.10 meters in size. (1 meter 
1.09 yards) It is estimated that by the end 
of 1951, requirements of both cotton and jute 
bags will have increased about 30 percent over 
the 1949 level 

India is virtually the only supplier of jute 
bags and cloth. According to trade sources, 
the cost of importing jute cloth and bags 
directly from Calcutta is lower than from the 
United States. Consequently, the outlook 
for extensive sale of these products from the 
United States is not encouraging 


Tobaeeo and 
Related Products 


SUPPLY SITUATION, CHINA 


The 1949 flue-cured tobacco crop in China 
Proper is estimated at 50 percent of last year’s 
record 270,000,000 pounds. This in combina- 
tion with reduced stocks of other leaf will 
provide less leaf than needed, even at present 
low rates of cigarette output. Taiwan pro- 
duction is placed at about 24,000,000 pounds, 
enough to meet the island's requirements 
for 1'4 years. Little is known about the situ- 
ation in Manchuria, but it is believed that 
the supply of cigarette-type tobacco is not 
enough for requirements. 

Monthly cigarette output in Shanghai now 
approximates 3,000,000,000 units, about half 
the record 1947-48 average and about one- 
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ECA Action Means Better Accommodations for 
Travelers in Italy 


Holy Year pilgrims to Italy will find lodging accommodations more plenti- 
ful in 1950 as the result of new facilities to be financed out of the Italian 
counterpart fund, the Economic Cooperation Administration announced 


ECA said 1,800,000,000 counterpart lire (about $3,000,000) have been 
released to provide an additional 15,000 beds for tourists during Holy Year, 
Because of war damage, present hotel facilities 
have been termed inadequate to take care of the several million visitors 
expected to visit Italy from all parts of the world. 

Part of the funds will be used to provide permanent tourist accommoda- 
tions. The remaindér, 1,050,000,000 lire, will be released as a loan for the 
modification and furnishing of temporary facilities. 

Counterpart funds, which are the foreign currency equivalents of ECA 
dollar grants to participating countries, accumulate as citizens of these 
countries buy goods and services furnished to their governments under the 
The foreign currency is held in special 
accounts and is released periodically for recovery projects. 








third of capacity. This slump is attributed 
to dislocated markets, reduced purchasing 
power, high transportation charges, regional 
bans on imports, and, above all, to the com- 
petition of small operators in the interior. 

Before the Communists took over, Shanghai 
produced about 80 percent of the machine- 
made cigarettes turned out in all China. 
But during the past several years hand rollers 
of cigarettes have appeared in all interior 
points and now are prospering. These oper- 
ators use small rolling machines, powered 
manually or by engine, and produce cigarettes 
in paper packages of 50 with a minimum of 
materials. Their manufacturing technique 
has been much improved to imitate many 
popular Shanghai brands. Interior markets 
have been flooded, and these hand rollers are 
gaining a foothold in Tientsin and threaten- 
ing to invade the Nanking-Shanghai area. 
The press reports the hand-rolled production 
in Honan alone aggregates 1,500,000,000 units 
monthly 

Hand rollers recently were given the bene- 
fit of a tax differential, the ad valorem rate 
on machine-made cigarettes having been set 
at 100 percent and that on the hand-rolled 
product at only 80 percent. This differen- 
tial may have been adopted to encourage fac- 
tories to move to the interior. In any event 
it will greatly benefit small interior operators 
who already have cost and sales advantages. 

It was reported that no tobacco had been 
imported from the political change-over in 
May up to mid-October and that the re- 
opening of the import trade was not in 
sight. 


DOMINICAN REPUBLIC’s TOBACCO CROP 
SECOND LARGEST ON RECORD 


The Dominican 1948—49 tobacco crop, esti- 
mated at 49,600,000 pounds dried weight by 
the Dominican Department of Agriculture, 
was the second largest on record, having 
been exceeded only by the 1945-46 output of 
62,238,000 pounds. A smaller crop is antici- 
pated for 1950, as growers are expected to 
reduce their acreage by about 20 percent be- 
cause of low prices and the unfavorable 
export outlook. 

Exports may not exceed 29,800,000 pounds 
in 1949 out of an exportable surplus officially 
reported at 42,280,000 pounds. Stocks of 
13,000,000 pounds of the 1948-49 crop leaf 
thus may remain when harvesting of the 
new crop begins in the spring of 1950. 


PRODUCTION AND FOREIGN TRADE, INDIA 


On the basis of preliminary Government 
returns the 1948-49 tobacco crop in India 
is estimated at only 470,000,000 pounds com- 
pared with a reported production of 526,000,- 
000 pounds in 1947-48 and 602,000,000 pounds 
in the preceding year. 

The reported acreage in 1948-49 for India 
was about 745,000 compared with 762,000 in 
1947-48 and 845,000 acres in 1946-47. 

Because of the need to conserve foreign 
exchange, tobacco imports were banned in 
September 1949. However, imported tobacco, 
in bond, at the end of May 1949 amounted 
to 29,000,000 pounds, the equivalent of 2 
or 3 years’ imports. Because of devaluation 
it is unlikely that import permits will be 
issued for tobacco within the foreseeable 
future. Imports of American tobacco, which 
averaged only 5,000,000 to 6,000,000 pounds 
before the war, have ranged from 10,000,000 
to 12,000,000 pounds in the past 3 years. 

Although the last crop was small, exports 
may not drop because the low yields in 
1948-49 were chiefly in Bombay where the 
production is chiefly of bedi tobacco, an un- 
important export item. And the reduced 
yields in Madras apparently were not of flue- 
cured, which type is believed to comprise 
more than half of total annual exports. 
Unmanufactured tobacco exports amount to 
about 50,000,000 pounds annually, and pro- 
duction of flue-cured totals 70,000,000 to 
75,000,000 pounds. 


Waxes 


EXPORTATION OF CANDELILLA WAX, MEXICO 


The Ministry of Economy, Mexico, has con- 
firmed, in an official release, the procedure 
governing the exportation of candelilla wax. 
This material does not require an export per- 
mit. However, its exportation is effected 
through the Banco Nacional de Comercia Ex- 
terior, S. A., a semi-governmental agency. 
The quotas which the Bank assigns to the 
various producers’ unions associated with it 
are designed to restrict production and sup- 
port export prices, inasmuch as there is no 
domestic consumption. The unions receive 
a subsidy which is intended to discourage 
the exportation of candelilla wax by persons 
or groups other than those legally author- 
ized. 
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TRANSPORT, UTILITIES, and —— 
COMMUNICATIONS ‘ 


Prepared in Transportation 
and Communications Branch, 
Office of International Trade 


Radio Broadcasting. China 


The Shanghai Military Control Mission has 
issued regulations prescribing the registra- 
tion of radio broadcasting and transmitting 
facilities. A translation of these regulations 
can be reviewed in the Transportation and 
Communications Branch, Office of Interna- 
tional Trade, Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. 


New Railroad Passenger 
Service Opened in Ecuador 


A new passenger service was eStablished 
by the Southern Railroads division of the 
State Railroads of Ecuador between Guaya- 
quil and Azogues, Province of Canar, on Oc- 
tober 18. The service, for first-class passen- 
gers, is provided by two new “autocarriles” 
(individual Diesel-engine cars) of 20 and 28 
passengers, comprising two sections of each 
trip. 


Resumption of Ship Service 
From Norfolk to West Indies 


The Alcoa Steamship Co., an American- 
flag line, has announced the resumption of 
its steamship service from Norfolk, Va., to 
the West Indies and the port of Guanta in 
eastern Venezuela. This service was sus- 
pended at the beginning of World War II. 
With a departure every 3 weeks from Nor- 
folk commencing on October 29, direct Serv- 
ice will be provided to Bermuda, St. Thomas, 
Guadeloupe, Martinique, and Trinidad, in ad- 
dition to the Venezuelan port noted above. 
On alternate sailings the vessels will call at 
St. Kitts, Antigua, Dominica, St. Lucia, Gren- 
ada, and St. Vincent. Cargo will be accepted 
for Georgetown, British Guiana, and Para- 
maribo, Surinam (Dutch Guiana), to be 
transferred at Trinidad. 

The first voyage is to be made by the 
Alcoa Pegasus, a 13,000-ton C-—l type cargo 
vessel, and subsequent trips will be made by 
similar vessels. 


New Hydreelectric Dam 
Inaugurated in France 


L’Electricité de France formally inaugu- 
rated the Girotte hydroelectric dam on Oc- 
tober 20, 1949. It is located at Beaufortain 
(Savoie) near the city of Beaufort-sur-Doron, 
at an elevation of 1,750 meters and at the 
foot of Tre-la-Téte glacier, in the shadow of 
Mont Blanc. This new power dam, one of 
the largest in Europe, has been in operation 
for the last 12 months, so that power out- 
put could be stepped up to the present figure 
of 200,000,000 kilowatt-hours (maximum), 
This output exceeds that of the Genissiat 
Dam. 

Energy supplied will serve initially to 
maintain at all seasons the power needs of 
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important industries in the neighboring 
cities of Belleville, Hauteluce, Beaufort, 
Queige, Roengers, and Venthon. 


Colombia Appoints Board 


The President of Colombia has set up a 
nine-man board to direct communications 
activities in that country. The objectives of week 


development of telecommunications in Co- 
lumbia, (2) determine the distribution of 
frequencies for the different services of radio- 








Hamburg-to-New York Air 
Service Opened by SAS 


on Saturday 


Board are to: (1) Make plans for the 





In! itl 


Sweden Increases Rates on 
Telephone Calls and Cables 


communication, (3) outline plans for the 

exploitation of the telecommunications serv- Rates on telephone calls and cable 

ices already existent within the country, (4) sages from Sweden to foreign countries were 

proposed reforms necessary to bring Colom- scheduled to be increased on November 
telecommunications regulations into 1949. The rate for telephone calls to America 

agreement with international decisions, and (routed via New York to North and Cent 

(5) draw up proposals for presentation to in- America, the West Indies, and Colombia and 

ternational conferences and to recommend Ecuador, in South America) will be 

delegates to such conferences Continued on p. 36) 





As of October 10, 1949, the Scandinavian 
. Airline System inaugurated the first postwar 
To Develop Communications trans-Atlantic air service direct from Ham. 

burg to New York, with a Douglas DC-6 leay. 
ing Hamburg once a week on Monday, anda 
return flight arriving at Hamburg once each 














The Role of Merchant Shipping in the Economy of 
Guatemala 


By DouGLas K. BALLENTINE, American Embassy, Guaten 


Merchant shipping is especially important to Guatemala’s economy, as agriculture is 
the predominant activity and industry as vet plays a minor role in the country’s 
economic life. Large volumes of agricultural products move to foreign markets and 
large amounts of manufactured goods and processed foods enter for domestic consump 
tion. The “lion’s share” of these goods is carried by merchant ships tL ndet present 


circumstances, if merchant shipping facilities were cut off, disorder and acute suffering 
would be evident within a few weeks. 

Shipping charges have long been a heavy drain on Guatemala’s foreign-exchange 
resources. This has been especially true in the postwar years. Guatemala has no 
merchant fleet, although the purchase of two ships is under study. Figures paid out to 
foreign shipping companies are not available, but according to published statements total 
payments for ocean and air freight amounted in 1948 to $6,941,400; payments in previous 
years were somewhat smaller. This sum represents 9 percent of the total exchange 
payments during 1948, and ocean freight accounts for a preponderance of the amount. 

The Government of Guatemala until the present has followed a policy of a minimum 


of interference in shipping matters. There are of course customs, consular and _ port 
police regulations which apply to the movement of ships and their cargoes. None of 
these are unduly restrictive in nature. In the definition of executive functions. the 


Directorate General of Commerce, Industry, and Controls of the Ministry of Economy and 
Labor is charged with the formulation of maritime policy and the supervision of maritime 
activities. 

Recently the Minister of Economy and Labor proposed to the Congress a bill author 


izing the Executive to purchase two motor vessels from United States interests. The 
project is still under study by a congressional committee. Meanwhile, the vessels 
proposed to be bought have been transferred to Guatemalan registery at the request of 
the owners, and are now the only two merchant ships flying the Guatemalan flag. From 
the proposed legislation it is plain that the thought of the Executive is to make Guate- 
mala a maritime power to the extent consistent with the country’s resources. The bill 


also provides that a Section of Vigilance and Supervision of Shipping Affairs be estab- 
lished in the Ministry to act as a controlling organism for the shipping enterprise, which 
is to be set up as a commercial company owned by the Government. Maritime experts 
are to be engaged to make up the Section, and these experts would serve as a group of 
technical advisors to the Executive in the formulation and implementation of shipping 
policy. 
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FAIRS and 


XHIBITIONS 


Prepared in Fairs and Exhibitions Branch 


Office of International Trade 
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International Trade 


First United States 
International Trade 
Chicago, Illinois 


Fair, 


The First United States International 
Trade Fair will be held in Chicago from 
August 7 to 19, 1950. 

According to Chicago Trade-Fair authori- 
ties, 70 prominent industrialists and civic 
leaders are now on the advisory committee 
of the First United States International 
Trade Fair I. S. Anoff, President of the 
Chicago Convention Bureau and member of 
the Executive Committee of the Fair, has 
advised the U. S. Department of Commerce 
that among those serving as advisers to 
Fair officials are Charles G. Dawes, Chairman 
of the Board, City National Bank & Trust 
Co. of Chicago; Gen. Robert E. Wood, Chair- 
man of the Board, Sears Roebuck & Co.; 
and Sterling Morton, Chairman of Board, 
Morton Salt Co 

Mr. Anoff stated that interest in the Fair 
has been evinced by Government and busi- 
ness Officials around the globe, and that re- 
quests are pouring into the Fair office in the 
Merchandise Mart from both American and 
foreign business interests 

A trend noted by Mr. Anoff was the great 
enthusiasm shown by small manufacturers in 
this country for the opportunity to partici- 
pate in the International Trade Fair. For 
many small manufacturers, Mr. Anoff said, 
this Fair in Chicago is the first opportunity 
they have had to enter into international 
transactions, and the comparative smallness 
of the cost to the exhibitor will be a strong 
incentive for more firms to enter world trade 
through the medium of the Fair 

Exhibit space at the Fair, according to 
Mr. Anoff, will be rented at $3 per square foot 
for the 2-week period, August 7-19, 1950 
This fee is lower than the national average 
for trade shows in this country. The general 
rental price for booth space at 1-week trade 
shows is between $2.50 and $3 Mr. Anoff 
pointed out Hence, the exhibitor at the 
First United States International Trade Fair 
will be able to display his wares before a 
concentrated buyer audience “at an ex- 
tremely low cost.” The low rental fee, Mr 
Anoff added, is consistent with the policy of 
the Fair management, which is a nonprofit 
corporation 

Interest by foreign governments in the 
Fair has been increasing daily, according to 
Fair officials Among those countries that 
have made inquiries are: Great Britain, 
Belgium, India, the Netherlands, Czecho- 
slovakia, Sweden, Norway, and Ceylon. 

“We really expect to have a space-alloca- 
tion problem,” Mr. Anoff said. “So important 
to the international economy is this First 
United States International Trade Fair that 
its effect will be felt for the next decade. It 
is the first time that foreign producers can 
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Fairs in the United States 


show their wares directly to a concentration 
of American buyers, and this opportunity 
comes at a time when sales to hard-currency 
nations, by most of the countries of the 
world, is an economic necessity.” 

For the American people, the Fair will give 
evidence of the results of Marshall Plan 
spending, Mr. Anoff pointed out. The mil- 
lions spent abroad for reconstructing the 
productive capacities of European nations 
can be measured by the products and repre- 
sentation at the Fair. 

Exhibits of the Fair will be classified under 
29 categories, including both consumer and 
industrial commodities. Exhibitors of sim- 
ilar products will be grouped together so 
that both American and foreign buyers may 
easily consummate their transactions in the 
shortest possible time. 

Also announced by Fair Officials is the addi- 
tion of the Chicago Arena to the three sites 
already committed for the use of the Fair. 
Now available for displays are Navy Pier, In- 
ternational Amphitheater, Chicago Coliseum, 
and the Chicago Arena. These permanent ex- 
position halls, according to Fair authorities, 
represent a gross area of a million square feet. 

Also named as being on the Advisory Com- 
mittees of the International Trade Fair were: 
Thomas E. Wilson, Chairman of Board, Wilson 
& Co.; H. D. Arneson, President, Abbott Lab- 
oratories International Co. and President, 
Export Managers’ Club; Samuel Y. Austin, 



















Chairman of Board, Southern Mills, Inc.; 
E. D. Graff, President J. T. Ryerson & Son, 
Inc.; R. P. Messenger, Vice President, Inter- 
national Harvester Co.; Clarence B. Randall, 
President, Inland Steel Co.; Harry Salinger, 
Vice President, First National Bank (retired) ; 
W. H. Stanley, Vice President, Wm. Wrigley 
Jr. Co.; Felix J. Streyekmans, former Chief 
of the Division of Foreign Participation for 
the Century of Progress; A. M. Strong, Presi- 
dent, Importers’ Association, and Vice Presi- 
dent, American National Bank & Trust Co.; 
and Minita Westcott, President, American 
Trade Association Executives. 

Copies of the Rules and Regulations and 
application blanks for the rental of space 
at the Trade Fair in Chicago may be ob- 
tained by writing directly to the First United 
States International Trade Fair, 10136 Mer- 
chandise Mart, Chicago, Ill. 


International Trade Fair, 
Detroit, Mich. 


The Department of Commerce has been 
Officially informed that Detroit has canceled 
its plans for an international trade fair from 
October 1 to 15, 1950, and has set the new 
date for the Detroit International Trade Fair 
from June 30 to July 15, 1951. John S. Cole- 
man, President of the Detroit International 
Trade Fair Association, stated that the timing 
of the fair in 1951 is arranged to mark the 
opening event of the celebration of Detroit’s 
250th “birthday.” 








(Continued from p. 11) 


Field Offices 
country 

Architects, Builders, Contractors, and Engi- 
neers—British Guiana 

Architects, Builders, Contractors, and Engi- 
neers—Cuba 

Architects, Builders, Contractors, and Engi- 
neers—Lebanon. 

Automotive-Equipment 
Dealers—Chile. 

Bag and Bagging Importers and Dealers— 
Panama. 

Book, Magazine, and Periodical Importers 
and Dealers—United Kingdom. 

Carpet and Rug Manufacturers—Argen- 
tina, 

Dental-Supply Houses—Netherlands. 

Electrical Supply and Equipment Importers 
and Dealers—Bolivia 

Foreign Credit Information and Brokers 
Who Deal in Exchange—Canada. 

Frozen Food Processors—Colombia. 


The price is $1 a list for each 


Importers and 


Glass and Glassware Importers and Deal- 
ers—Iraq. 

Jewelry Importers and Dealers—Colombia. 

Jewelry Manufacturers and Exporters— 
Colombia. 

Meat Packing, Sausage, and Casings—Cos- 
ta Rica 

Meat Packing, Sausage, and Casings—Por- 
tuguese East Africa. 

Metals and Scrap-Metals Importers and 
Dealers—Hong Kong. 

Motion-Picture Industry—Egypt. 

Motion-Picture Theaters—Costa Rica. 

Motion-Picture Theaters—Dominican Re- 
public. 

Motion-Picture Theaters—Morccco. 

Motion-Picture Theaters—Panama. 

Motion-Picture Theaters—Portuguese East 
Africa. 

Provision Importers and Dealers—Ecuador. 

Pulp and Paper Mills—Philippine Repub- 
lic. 

Railway-Supply Houses—France. 

Sawmills—Lebanon. 

Seed and Bulb Importers, Dealers, Growers, 
and Exporters—Guatemala. 

Sugar Mills—Dominican Republic. 

Tobacco and Tobacco-Products Importers, 
Dealers, and Manufacturers—Netherlands. 

Vegetable Growers and Exporters—Italy. 





LATIN AMERICAN 
EXCHANGE RATES 


Note.—Averages are based on actual selling 
rates for sight drafts on New York, in units 
of foreign currency, per dollar with the fol- 
lowing exception: Cuba-United States dollar 
to the peso. The peso of the Dominican 
Republic, the Guatemalan quetzal, and the 
Panamanian balboa are linked to the dol- 
lar at 1 to 1; the Haitian gourde is fixed at 
5 gourdes to a dollar 

















Average rat Latest available quot 
Country Unit quoted Type of exchange ADI ‘ 
1947 1948 October | bee at D 
annual annual 1949 meee Was oS ory 
Argentina Paper peso Preferential A wy: 7 7 7 $0. 2681 Oct. 27 
Preferential B 5. 37 sH2 1) 
Basic 1.2 4.2 1.2 9 12 D 
Auction 4.94 4.04 4.94 
Free market 4. 08 4. 3H 4.81 09 0 O 2 
Bolivia Boliviano Controlled $2.42 42.42 42.42 $2. 42 pat Oct 
Differential MH. OF OF HOF 7 7s 1) 
Curb 64.06 78. 12 102, 2 1 15 Th) I) 
Brazil Cruzeiro Free market 18. 72 18. 72 18, 72 8.72 i 
Chile Pes 43.1 13.1 43.1 232 D> 
47. 95 50. 64 ” 7 7 1) 
. 1,00 1, ” 4 9 I) 
Colombia do Commercial bank 1. 75 1. 7¢ 1. oF 1. 102.0 «Oct 
Pank of Republi 1. 7 77 rr ” 2 
Exchange certificate moa 42.08 2 l 22 1) 
Costa Rica Color Uncontrolled fh, 26 th, fi », A om 1087) Oct 
Controlled 5. 67 67 67 t TH 1) 
Cuba Peso Free 1.00 100 " “ www I) 
Ecuador ~uere Central Bank Off 13. 77 13. i 
cial 
Free 17. 47 18. 05 1.49 17 | 1) 
Honduras Lempira Official 2.04 2.04 2.04 2.04 92 «OO 29 
Mexico Peso Free $ St & AS sf ‘ 1) 
Nicaragua Cordoba Official 5.00 5. OM | 5M AMM Oct 
Curb 5. 64 6. 32 f). OS 7 m4 8) 
Paraguay Guarat Official preferential 12 12 12 2 
Basic + OS AMIS I) 
Preferential A OS 4 > 
Preferential B s 1242 'e 
Peru Sol Official 6. 50 6. 4 f 
Exchange certificate Is. 40) 4 wus N 
Free 12. 48 s 19.74 ee { 2 
Salvador Color Free 2 50 95 2 2 MM 414M Oct 
Uruguay Peso Controlled 1.9 1% « “ ‘ 
Free 
Imports 1. 9 1. o 1, 2.4 1N2 ID 
Other purposes 1. 785 2 2. Hs y I) 
Venezuela Rolivar Controlled 5 5 20s 1) 
Fre« 3. 35 5 DUNS 1) 
1 Single preferential rate prior to October 1, 1949. Colombi The Bank the Rey 
2 Called ordinary rate prior to October 1, 1949 I ] . 
3 Not yet established port 
‘January through June; September; November and I 
December monthly averages are included in this annual made at the 
average t percent 
5 June to December be n ‘ 
6 Ecuador, free rate for August; Peru, exchange cer- which spe ! 
tificate and free rates for August ubiject in bot Cast t {-percent tf \ 
7 Abandoned November 15, 1949 transact 
percent, a f ; 
EXPLANATION OF RATES r may excl : 
pose. All « 
Argentina.—Imports into Argentina are paid for at or = 
of the preferential rates or at the basic rate, according t Cos LF l Ir 
their importance to the Argentine economy. Nontrade rate. Most nont 
remittances from Argentina are effected at the free- controied I 
market rate Ecuador ‘} 
Bolivia.—Imports into Bolivia are paid for at the cor cial rate, chargé 
trolled rate or at the differential rate (established by mport permits t the effective rate j 
decree of October 20, 1947), or at the curb rate according ! ll I il | 
to their importance to the Bolivian economy. A tax of e pl I rt | f 
1 boliviano per dollar is levied on sales of exchange for dollar charge which bring the effe 
commercial imports under decree of April 19, 4948 sucres per dolla Luxur mport e pa 
Brazil.— All remittances from Brazil are now made at free rate plus the import permit charges of 4] 
the free-market rate, the official rate and the special free sucre per dollar and the 5-sucre-per-doll 
market rate having been abolished respectively on Most nontrade remittance re made a ( ite 
July 22, 1946, and February 28, 194¢ Law No. 156 of Nicaragut Imports e effected at the ! ite; 
November 27, 1947, established a tax of 5 percent, €ffec most nontrade remittance 1! f tt curt t 
tive January 1, 1948, on certain exchange sales, making A tax of 5 pe | ! 
the effective rate for such transactions 19.656 cruzeiros ficial rate 
per dollar, Par f Depend ipon the essentiality of the 
Chile.—Imports into Chile are paid for at the D. P merchand port | t € or anotl 
(disponibilidades propias or private funds) rate, which the given rate Most nontrade remittance 
is the official rate, or at the banking market rate (estab- it the third rate 
lished February 23, 194°) depending upon the importance Per Payment for m« | ‘ | i 
of the articles to the Chilean economy, and some non- as other permitted transaction effected through the 
trade transactions are effected at those rates The free ise f I ( ficuat t t t tl 
market rate is used for nontrade remittances. free market 
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Transportation Trends 
Today in Selected Sugar. 
Plantation Areas 

(Continued from p. 7) 


units with power on 4 wheels, but later 
models were of the X6 type (6 wheels, 
3 axles, all power-driven). A special. 
ized 6-wheel trailer-type was evolved for 
use with tractors, and as a factor of 
standardization these trailers were 
equipped with the same size tires as the 
power units for the reason that this 
method of operation makes it possible 
to keep the trucks equipped with the 
best tires and, when they have been 
worn, such tires are transferred to the 
easier trailer service. 

The total cost of truck transportation 
has compared favorably with other 
methods from the start, particularly 
when allowance was made for distance 
and grade. As new motor transporta- 
tion units were developed, motor main- 
tenance costs rapidly declined and the 
comparison steadily favored the substi- 
tution of truck for rail transportation 
The average load of a truck or trailer 
amounts to 74% tons. One large opera- 
tor has completely abandoned flume and 
railroad transportation and is now using 
motor transport to one central loading 
point at the mill. Trucks used are 159- 
horsepower Diesel power, and trailers are 
designated as_ utility, having tires 
13 inches by 24 inches, 10 tires per truck, 
12 tires per trailer 

A comprehensive industry-wide survey 
on the cost of truck hauling as compared 
with rail hauling is not yet available. 
Accounting systems vary widely on the 
individual plantations. Some _ planta- 
tions show trucking costs exclusive of 
road construction, while others add in 
all road construction and maintenance 
costs. Eventually a more standardized 
system of cost accounting will allow an 
accurate presentation of comparative 
statistics on an industry-wide basis. 

One large plantation operator initiated 
a program of road construction as early 
as 1930. The construction costs 
amounted to $6,000 per mile of road. A 
resumption of this program in 1946 
brought out the fact that the construc- 
tion costs had practically doubled since 
1930. It should be pointed out that la- 
bor costs on Hawaiian sugar plantations 
exceed those of other plantation areas, 
and, despite relatively high yields and 
good extraction, the industry is faced 
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with the problem of immediately reduc- 
ing costs. 

The development of machine harvest- 
jing and motor hauling has been rapid. 
One operator, for example, stated that, 
in 1937, 100 percent of the cane was 
harvested by hand, whereas in 1945 all 
of the crop was harvested by machine 
methods. Machine methods of harvest- 
ing are not always practicable because 
of the prevalence of rocks in some fields; 
this condition would result in an ex- 
cessive amount of trash being mixed 
with the cane if machine methods were 
used. 

One company operating in rocky ter- 
rain reports that it has been building a 
network of plantation roads since 1939 
and now has completed 400 miles of this 
project with the result that the railroad 
will be discontinued this year and 
motorized equipment consisting of the 
following units will take over the trans- 
portation function: eighteen 12-ton 
trucks and the same number of 12-ton 
trailers for hauling distances greater 
than 5 miles. Twenty 6-ton trucks have 
been purchased for hauls under 6 miles. 
This change in transportation methods 
will replace an original investment in 
railroad facilities in the amount of $588,- 
000 in addition to nearly $307,000 which 
had been invested in a fluming system. 
The roads have a rock bed foundation 
and a cinder or gravel surface. 

Another plantation operator began the 
construction of a road system in 1903 
with the result that there are now more 
than 50 miles of macadam roads extend- 
ing through the fields. These roads are 
about 14 feet wide and have a very hard 
surface. They were constructed at an 
average cost of $5,000 per mile. Every 
effort is being made to extend the road 
system so that all cane fields will be 
accessible by hard-surfaced roads. 

One of the largest plantations in the 
islands transports all of its cane from 
the field to the mill through the use of 
8 massive hauling units having a ca- 
pacity of about 30 tons each. These 
units consist of an open-frame steel sem)- 
trailer body equipped with a chain net 
and spreader bar for unloading, mounted 
on a contractor’s-type tractor unit. The 
trucks are powered by 230-horsepower, 
6-cylinder Diesel engines, and are 
equipped with electric steering. Each 
unit rolls on four 24:00 x 29 tires ata 
maximum speed of 30 miles per hour. 
At present large-capacity trucks are 
found on 75 to 80 percent of the planta- 
tions using 
hauling. 

The expansion of truck fleets has been 
SO rapid that adequate maintenance 
facilities and training programs for driv- 
ers and repairmen have lagged behind 
the vehicle-acquisition program. Large 
garage and repair installations were com- 
pleted on more than a dozen plantations 
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Selected European and Other Exchange Rates 


Averages are in dollars per unit of foreign currency and are based on daily-noon buying rates for cable transfer in New 
York City certified for customs purposes by the Federal Reserve Bank of New York. 


Complied in the Area Division, Office of International Trade, U 


by the Federal Reserve Board. 


. 8. Department of Commerce, from rates reported 


Average rate 


Latest 
available 
Country Monetary unit : . quotation 
' 1947 =| 1948 | «‘October | Nov. 15, 
(annual) (annual) (monthly) 1949 
Australia Pound: Free $3. 2100 $3. 2122 | $2. 2316 | $2. 2316 
Belgium Frane . 0228 | . 0228 | . 0200 . 0200 
| } 1.0199 |__ ae 
Canada Dollar: Official 1. 0000 1. 0000 - 9091 | . 9091 
Free . 9200 . 9169 | . 9043 . 9031 
Ceylon Rupee 2. 2080 . 2085 
Czechoslovakia Koruna . 0201 0201 *. 0201 0201 
Denmark Krone . 2086 . 2086 | *. 1449 ** 1449 
France (metropolitan France . 0084 @ 
Official 3.0049 ‘ , 
Free 3.0032 | *. 0029 . 0029 
India Rupee . 3016 4, 3017 | *, 2082 . 2087 
Netherlands Guilder. . . 3776 . 3767 . 2630 . 2629 
New Zealand Pound 3. 2229 | 3. 5048 2. 7730 2. 7729 
Norway Krone . 2016 . 2016 *. 1402 ** 1402 
Philippine Republic Peso . 4973 . 4974 
Portugal Escudo . 0403 . 0402 *. 0349 . 0848 
South Africa Pound 4. (074 4.0075 2. 7838 2. 7828 
Spain Peseta 0913 5. 0913 . 
Straits Settlements Dollar i . 3261 . 3249 
Sweden Krona . 2782 . 2782 *, 1933 ** 1933 
Switzerland Frane 2336 . 2336 . 2308 . 2316 
United Kingdom Pound 4. 0286 4.0313 2. 8009 2. 8008 
! Foreign Bank **Notes’’ Account rate; quotations available beginning March 22, 1949. 
Based on quotations beginning October 11. Quotations nominal for at least 5 days during the remainder of the 
month. 
Average of daily rates for that part of the year during which quotations were certified. 


4 Excludes Pakistan beginning April 1948 

§ Based on quotations through December 17. 
*Quotations nominal for at least 5 
**Quotation nominal. 


NOTE On September 
their currencies in relation to the dollar 


days during the month 


18, 1949, the peund sterling was devalued. 


The following countries followed suit and devalued 


Australia, Belgium, Canada, Denmark, France, India, Netherlands, New 
Zealand, Norway, Portugal, South Africa, Straits Settlements, and Sweden. 


Average exchange rates and daily quota- 


tions subsequent to September 1949 reflect the extent of the devaluation. 





last year. Extensive training programs 
are now under way to increase the effi- 
ciency of personnel in the _ trucking 
departments. 

Hawaiian plantations have made con- 
siderable effort to operate their truck 
units as little as possible on public high- 
ways. Large capital outlays have been 
expended by many plantations to build 
roads which relieve the public highways 
of much of the cane-hauling traffic. 
There are numerous benefits in commu- 
nity good will and in greater operating 
efficiency through the use of industrial 
roads. 

Diesel engines have been used almost 
exclusively in track-laying vehicles on 
the plantations for field preparation, 
planting, and harvesting—thus provid- 
ing a ready source of experienced Diesel 
operators and mechanics. This undoubt- 
edly influences many plantation mana- 
gers in turning to Diesel truck engines. 
Some of the plantations, however, use 
gasoline engine trucks and are satisfied 
with the results obtained. 

Motor-vehicle equipment illustrated in 
the accompanying picture is an example 
of the heavy capital costs that are in- 
volved in a change-over to this type of 
transportation. 

Truck transportation in the sugar- 
cane industry of Hawaii has increased 
more than 150 percent in the past 3 
years. In 1946, 8 out of the 28 planta- 








*Hawaiian Sugar Planters Association, 
Communication dated February 24, 1949. 


tions now in operation were using trucks 
exclusively in the hauling of sugarcane 
from the field to the mill. Three years 
later, 20 out of the 28 plantations were 
using motor transport exclusively to 
haul cane from the fields. Of the re- 
maining eight, four plantations use 
trucks and flumes. Three others are 
using various combinations of trucks 
and narrow-gage railroads. Only cne 
plantation plans to continue the ex- 
clusive use of railroads. 

The rugged terrain on some of the 
plantations makes it impractical to use 
trucks exclusively in field harvesting 
operations. Plantations on the wet Hilo 
coast of the island of Hawaii use flumes 
to carry the cane from the field to trans- 
fer stations and transport it by truck the 
remainder of the distance to the mill. 

Motor-vehicle haulage did not begin 
to make inroads on the older types of 
transportation on the plantations until 
1936. Up to that time trucks with suf- 
ficient capacity and of rugged enough 
construction to make field use practical 
had not become available. 

While problems were worked out be- 
tween truck manufacturers and planta- 
tion engineers, development of a road 
net was starting on a few plantations. 
The developmental technology involved 
was costly and consequently moved 
slowly. The war period delayed further 
the conversion to truck hauling, owing 
to shortages of men and new equipment 
for extensive road construction. 


w 
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By 1946, however, the trucking pro- 
gram was in full swing throughout the 
four sugar-producing islands. New 
trucks, many of which had been on order 
for several years, started to arrive and 
the plantation industrial-road program 
Was speeded up with additional man- 
power. The rapid change-over to truck 
transportation was influenced greatly by 
the increasing cost of railroad mainte- 
nance and the scarcity of replacement 
parts. 

Trucks proved to be increasingly de- 
pendable in plantation operation. 
Spare parts for trucks were more readily 
available than railroad replacement 
equipment, and fewer men were required 
to handle the operation. With con- 
stantly increasing labor and material 
costs the sugar plantations were given 
increased impetus to go into truck op- 
eration where practicable. 


Puerto Rico, Dominican 
Republic, and Haiti 


A DEFINITE TREND toward motor 
haulage of cane from plantation to mill 
and in some instances to ports has been 
noted in the Puerto Rico plantation 
areas. One large company has, within 
the period of the past 8 years, substituted 
motor transport to the extent that the 
latter is now used to haul more than 
half the cane produced. Work oxen 
have been reduced from 6,000 head to 
a figure well under 1,000. The equip- 
ment which has replaced the ox-drawn 
cart consists of large tractors that can 
haul six loaded carts at a speed of 15 
miles per hour from the field to the load- 
ing station. The hauling of seed for 
planting is now handled entirely by a 
fleet of 2-ton trucks. These trucks are 
also used to distribute fertilizer and to 
haul gravel for road maintenance. Other 
planters report that during the past year 
approximately 42 to 70 percent of the 
crop was delivered to railroad points by 
tractor-drawn carts. 

One large producer of sugarcane dis- 
continued his railroad system in 1948, 
and all cane is now delivered to the stor- 
age yard of the mill by trucks, trailers, 
and four-wheel carts pulled by rubber- 
tired tractors. Some plantation opera- 
tors report that trucks haul between 30 
and 60 percent of the cane harvested, for 
distances varying between 3 and 20 kil- 
ometers. One operator reported that the 
improvement of roads at a cost of $5,000 
per mile was still a profitable investment 
as an aid toward the substitution of 
motor transport in place of oxcart haul- 
age. 

Some opposition toward the introduc- 
tion of labor-saving devices persists in 
Puerto Rico, one operator stating that 
labor’s refusal to allow the use of me- 
chanical cane loaders has handicapped 
operations in this respect. This owner 
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creased approximately 44 percent. Cable 
charges to America and telephone Calls and 
cable messages to other foreign countries will 
also be raised, but by a lesser amount 


Iraq-to-Syria Railway 
Freight Rates Increased 


Railway freight charges between Iraq and 
Syria have been increased by 44 percent fol- 
lowing the devaluation of the Iraqi dinar, 
provided that the increase reverts to Iraq 
only, according to unofficial reports in the 
Iraqi press 

The Iraqi State Railway terminus of the 
Traqi railroad service which connects with 
the Syrian railway system is at Tel Kootcheck, 
529 kilometers northeast of Baghdad and 
1,098 kilometers northeast of Basra. 


Communications, China 


Unregistered correspondence destined for 
Canton from Hong Kong will be accepted at 
senders’ risk, according to Hong Kong postal 
authorities 

Telegram and telephone calls from Hong 
Kong are still not accepted for Canton. 





indicates that 42 percent of the 1948 cane 
crop was delivered to the loading stations 
by tractor-drawn carts and 23 percent by 
oxcarts; the remainder was delivered by 
rail facilities. 

Motor transport on sugar plantations 
of Haiti and the Dominican Republic is 
of negligible importance at the present 
time. 

Transportation methods on the Ro- 
mana estate in the Dominican Republic, 
which is the largest individual sugar 
property in the world (66,000 acres under 
cultivation, with an annual cane produc- 
tion averaging 1,000,000 tons), are typical 
of other plantations in this area. This 
plantation operates 144 miles of railroad. 
Field methods of handling cane consist of 
hand loading of bull carts, thence trans- 
portation by this method to the nearest 
railroad loading point. Extensive exper- 
iments with mechanical equipment are 
under way, although no conclusions have 
been reached in this regard at the present 
time. 





Didot-Bottin Books Available 


\ complete set of busine ss dire ( toric Ss, 
1949 edition, published by Didot-Bottin, 
Paris, France, has been received by the 
Department of Commerce library and 
placed in the Reference Room. Among 
them is Bottin Mondial, International 
Business Register. Businessmen in the 
Washington area or visiting the Capital 
are welcome to consult these directories 


at their convenience during the hours 
the library is open—from 8:30 a. m. to 5 
p. m., Monday through Friday. 











SWISSAIR Discontinues 
Transatlantic Flights 


SWISSAIR'S transatlantic service to New 
York will be suspended after the flight de. 
parting from Zurich and Geneva on Novem. 
ber 18, according to the American Legation 
at Bern. The present tentative plan fore. 
sees resumption of operation of this route op 
March 15, 1950, with one round trip weekly 
until April 15, two round trips weekly from 
April 15, 1950. 

Zurich-Lydda service will be resumed by 
SWISSAIR on or about November 15, 1949 


Britain To Open Second 
Television Station Soon 


The British Broadcasting Corporation hag 
officially announced that Britain’s seconq 
television transmitter, the Sutton-Coldfielq 
transmitter at Birmingham, will be placed in 
service on December 17, 1949, according to 
the American Embassy in London. The origi. 
nal and up till now the only operating tele. 
vision station in England is at Alexandra 
Palace in London 

Further development of television, accord. 
ing to the Lord President of the Radio In- 
dustries Council, will depend on the national 
economics of the country. He stated further, 
‘In 1950 it is hoped to start the construction 
of another high-power station at Holme 
Mooss near Huddersfield.” 


Dredging of Waterways To Be 
Undertaken in Brazil 


The expenditure of 300,000,000 cruzeiros 
($16,000,000) over the next 5 years for the 
dredging of harbors, channels, and inland 
waterways leading to sea and river ports in 
many parts of Brazil has been authorized, 
according to the Brazilian Government Trade 
Bureau. Funds will be provided by revenue 
from Government-administered ports and 
from extra levies on cargo and services where 
necessary 

The law also provides that, if sufficient 
funds cannot be obtained from these sources 
to finance the entire plan, loans for the pur- 
pose may be floated at not more than 6 per- 
cent, or public bonds bearing 5 percent in- 
terest may be issued 


Power Transmission By 
Submarine Cable in Sweden 


Sweden's State Power Board, upon the rec- 
ommendation of Swedish engineers, has de- 
cided to connect the city of Vastervik on the 
Swedish mainland and Visby on the island 
of Gotland by submarine transmission 


power cable 


At present thermal plants supply power In 
Gotland, and the electricity rates depend 
largely upon prevailing coal prices The 


project is described as remarkable and “revo- 
lutionizing,” and it is the first of its kind for 
transmission of high-voltage direct current 


Commercial Operations Begin 
at Argentina’s New Airport 


Argentina’s new airport “Ministro Pista- 
rini,” situated in Ezeiza, about 29 kilometers 
from downtown Buenos Aires, was officially 
opened to commercial operations on October 
27, when FAMA dispatched a DC—4 on a sched- 
uled run to Rio de Janeiro and a DC-6 on 4 
regular flight to Santiago de Chile 

It is intended that “Ministro Pistarini” 
will replace “Moron” as the nation’s inter- 
national air terminal, and foreign air lines in 
Argentina will soon transfer their operations 
to ‘“‘Ministro Pistarini.’’ 
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Announcements Under Reciprocal 
Trade-Agreements Program 


Third Round of Tariff Negotia- 
tions Under General Agree- 
ment on Tariffs and Trade 


The United States will participate next 
year in a “Third round” of negotiations for 
mutual tariff and other trade-barrier reduc- 
tions which has been agreed upon by the 
contracting parties to the General Agreement 
on Tariffs and Trade concluded at Geneva in 
1947 [says Department of State Release No. 
g20, dated November 10, 1949]. These nego- 
tiations will open in late September 1950 at 
a site to be determined in February 1950 by 
the contracting parties to the Agreement. 

The proposed negotiations will be a signifi- 
cant forward step in United States economic 
foreign policy. They will be a direct devel- 
opment of the plans announced by the 
President and the Secretary of State for 
pressing ahead with the trade-agreements 
program which was renewed by Congress this 
year for the sixth time. They will be in line 
with the 1949 tariff negotiations at Annecy, 
France, the General Agreement of 1947 and 
the preceding bilateral reciprocal trade agree- 
ments entered into by the United States. 
They will likewise be in accord with other 
programs which this country has undertaken 
to help solve the American balance-of-pay- 
ment problem and the foreign dollar short- 
age. They will help this country carry out 
its functions as a creditor nation in the world 
economy by opening United States doors 
more widely to imports and thereby helping 
to close the wide gap between United States 
exports on the one hand and United States 
imports on the other. Lowering or removing 
unnecessary barriers which keep out foreign 
goods needed and wanted by this country’s 
industries and consumers will make it easier 
for other countries to pay for their purchases 
of American products, purchases which help 
to keep our farms and factories in operation. 

The principal purpose of the forthcoming 
meeting will be to afford opportunity for 
further tariff concessions between the origi- 
nal 23 contracting parties to the General 
Agreement and between them and the coun- 
tries which are expected to become contract- 
ing parties as a result of the recent Annecy 
negotiations. In addition, a number of “‘new’”’ 
countries may negotiate for the purpose of 
accession to the Agreement. Inquiries have 
been sent to various countries asking whether 
they would be interested in participating in 
the 1950 negotiations. Countries which in- 
dicate such an interest will be announced 
later. 

The forthcoming United States negotia- 
tions, either with parties to the agreement 
or with “new” countries, will be carried on 
under the authority of the Trade Agreements 
Act of 1934, as amended, and under the pro- 
cedure set up by executive order for conduct- 
ing the trade-agreements program. Accord- 
ing to present plans public notice of intention 
to negotiate at the 1950 meeting will be given 
in the spring of 1950 and will be accompa- 
nied by a list of products on which the United 
States will consider making tariff concessions. 
This announcement will specify a time within 
which written briefs may be filed and a date 
for the opening of public hearings. 

The 23 contracting parties to the General 
Agreement concluded at Geneva in 1947 are: 
Australia, the Belgium-Netherlands-Luxem- 
bourg customs union, Brazil, Burma, Canada, 
Ceylon, Chile, China, Cuba, Czechoslovakia, 
France, India, the customs union of Lebanon 
and Syria, New Zealand, Norway, Pakistan, 
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Southern Rhodesia, the Union of South Af- 
rica, the United Kingdom, and the United 
States. The 10 countries which negotiated 
at Annecy this year for accession to the 
Agreement are: Denmark, the Dominican Re- 
public, Finland, Greece, Haiti, Italy, Liberia, 
Nicaragua, Sweden, and Uruguay. 


Revised Procedures for Admin- 
istration of Reciprocal Trade- 
Agreements Program 


[Ep1Tor’s NOTE.—Lack of space in this mag- 
azine prevented the publication at an earlier 
date of the following material—comprising 
State Department Release No. 767.]| 

The President signed on October 5 Execu- 
tive Order No. 10082, superseding Executive 
Order 10004 of October 5, 1948, and prescrib- 
ing revised procedures for the administration 
of the reciprocal trade-agreements program 
in accordance with the Trade Agreements Act 
of 1934, as amended, and the Trade Agree- 
ments Extension Act of 1949. 

The new order establishes procedures 
which are in accordance with the Trade 
Agreements Extension Act of 1949, and re- 
vokes certain practices required under the 
provisions of the Trade Agreements Extension 
Act of 1948, which was repealed by the passage 
of the 1949 act. The order prescribes proced- 
ures to be followed by the Trade Agreements 
Committee in concluding trade agreements; 
by the Committee for Reciprocity Informa- 
tion in obtaining the views of interested per- 
£0ns on agreements; and by the Tariff Com- 
mission in the event of serious injury or 
threat of serious injury to domestic industry. 

The Interdepartmental Committee on 
Trade Agreements will continue to function 
as the central operating committee, giving 
effect to the requirement of the Trade Agree- 
ments Act that the President seek informa- 
tion and advice from certain government 
agencies before concluding a trade agreement. 
Members of the Committee will include a 
Commissioner of the United States Tariff 
Commission and persons designated from 
their respective agencies by the Secretaries 
of State, Treasury, Defense, Agriculture, 
Commerce, and Labor, and by the Admin- 
istrator for Economic Cocperation, under the 
chairmanship of the representative from the 
Department of State. Under the 1948 act 
Tariff Commission members and employees 
were prohibited from participating in the de- 
cisions or recommendations of the Trade 
Agreements Committee. This prohibition was 
removed by the Trade Agreements Extension 
Act of 1949. 

The Committee for Reciprocity Informa- 
tion, which will continue to receive, digest, 
and circulate to the entire trade-agreements 
organization the views of interested persons 
regarding any phase of proposed or existing 
trade agreements, is to consist of the same 
persons as those who are members of the 
Committee on Trade Agreements. The 
Chairman of the Committee for Reciprocity 
Information will be the member or alternate 
from the Tariff Commission. 

The Order provides that, as before, the 
Trade Agreements Committee shall submit to 
the President for his approval a list of articles 
on which possible United States tariff con- 
cessions may be considered in the negotiation 
of a proposed trade agreement. Upon ap- 
proval of the list by the President, the Trade 
Agreements Committee will publish the list 
and a notice of intention to negotiate. Pur- 
suant to the provision of the Order that the 
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Committee for Reciprocity Information ac- 
cord reasonable opportunity for the presen- 
tation of views by any interested persons, the 
Committee for Reciprocity Information will 
afford opportunity to make written represen- 
tations and will hold public hearings con- 
cerning concessions to be offered and granted. 

The Tariff Commission is to continue to 
furnish to the interdepartmental trade- 
agreements organization factual data relative 
to production, trade, and consumption of 
articles under consideration for concession 
by the United States, and to supply facts on 
probable effects of granting concessions and 
on the competitive factors involved. 

The Department of Commerce is to con- 
tinue to furnish to the Trade Agreements 
Committee studies of the trade in and other 
facts regarding each article exported from 
the United States on which the United States 
may consider seeking a foreign concession in 
a trade agreement. 

Each Department and agency represented 
on the Trade Agreements Committee is au- 
thorized to make, within the sphere of its 
responsibilities, special studies of particular 
aspects of proposed trade agreements from 
the point of view of the interests of Amer- 
ican agriculture, industry, commerce, labor, 
and security. 

On the basis of all the data available, the 
Trade Agreements Committee will recom- 
mend to the President concessions to be 
sought and offered. A full report to the 
President must also be made by the dissent- 
ing member or members on any dissent from 
the Committee’s recommendations. 

In conformity with past practice, each fu- 
ture agreement is to contain a most-favored- 
nation commitment and, as required in ear- 
lier orders, all trade agreements are to be 
made subject to a comprehensive escape 
clause. This clause is to provide that future 
tariff concessions may be modified or with- 
drawn, and other obligations may be sus- 
pended if, as a result of unforeseen develop- 
ments and of the concession or other obliga- 
tion in the trade agreement, any article is 
being imported in such increased quantities 
and under such conditions as to cause or 
threaten serious injury to domestic industry. 
Procedure is also provided for, as in an ear- 
lier order, for the Tariff Commission to inves- 
tigate, determine, and recommend to the 
President for his consideration whether the 
escape clause should be invoked. 

Both the Trade Agreements Committee and 
the Tariff Commission are to keep informed 
at all times on the operation and effect of 
agreements in force. At least once a year the 
Tariff Commission is to submit to the Pres- 
ident and to Congress a report on the oper- 
ation of the program. 

In order to facilitate transition from the 
procedures of the 1948 Act to those of the 
1949 Act, specific provision is made that ac- 
tion under the former by the Trade Agree- 
ments Committee and the Committee for 
Reciprocity Information shall be considered 
as complying with the new Order, provided 
opportunity is given for the Tariff Commis- 
sion member to present advice and recom- 
mendation on action taken by the Trade 
Agreements Committee between June 25, 
1948, and the date of this amending Execu- 
tive Order. 


EXECUTIVE ORDER NO. 10082 


PRESCRIBING PROCEDURES FOR THE 
ADMINISTRATION OF THE RECIPROCAL 
TRADE-AGREEMENTS PROGRAM 


By virtue of the authority vested in me by 
the Constitution and the statutes, including 
section 332 of the Tariff Act of 1930 (46 Stat. 
698) and the Trade Agreements Act approved 
June 12, 1934, as amended (48 Stat. 943; 57 
Stat. 125; 59 Stat. 410; Public Law 307, 81st 
Congress), and in the interest of the foreign- 
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affairs functions of the United States and in 
order that the interests of the various 
branches of American economy may be ef- 
fectively promoted and safeguarded through 
the administration of the trade-agreements 
program, it is ordered as follows: 


Part I.—ORGANIZATION 


1. There is hereby established the Inter- 
departmental Committee on Trade Agree- 
ments (hereinafter referred to as the Trade 
Agreements Committee), which shall act as 
the agency through which the President 
shall, in accordance with section 4 of the said 
Trade Agreements Act, as amended, seek in- 
formation and advice before concluding a 
trade agreement. With a view to the conduct 
of the trade-agreements program in the gen- 
eral public interest and in order to coordinate 
the program with the interests of American 
agriculture, industry, commerce, labor and 
security, and of American financial and for- 
eign policy, the Trade Agreements Committee 
shall consist of a Commissioner of the United 
States Tariff Commission, who shall be desig- 
nated by the Chairman of the Commission, 
and of persons designated from their respec- 
tive agencies by the Secretary of State, the 
Secretary of the Treasury, the Secretary of 
Defense, the Secretary of Agriculture, the 
Secretary of Commerce, the Secretary of La- 
bor, and the Administrator for Economic 
Cooperation. There shall likewise be desig- 
nated from the foregoing agencies alternates 
to act in place of the members on the Com- 
mittee when the members are unable to act. 
A member or alternate from the Department 
of State shall be the Chairman of the Trade 
Agreements Committee. 

2. There is hereby established the Com- 
mittee for Reciprocity Information, which 
shall act as the agency to which, in accord- 
ance with section 4 of the Trade Agreements 
Act, as amended, the views of interested per- 
sons with regard to any proposed trade 
agreement to be concluded under the said 
Act shall be presented. The Committee for 
Reciprocity Information shall consist of the 
same members as the Trade Agreements Com- 
mittee or their alternates. A member or al- 
ternate from the Tariff Commission shall be 
the Chairman of the Committee for Rec- 
iprocity Information. 

3. The Trade Agreements Committee and 
the Committee for Reciprocity Information 
may invite the participation in their activi- 
ties of other government agencies when mat- 
ters of interest thereto are under considera- 
tion. Each of the said committees may from 
time to time designate such subcommittees, 
and prescribe such procedures and rules and 
regulations, as it may deem necessary for the 
conduct of its functions. 


Part II.—_CONCLUSION OF AGREEMENTS 


4. Before entering into the negotiation of 
a proposed trade agreement under the Trade 
Agreements Act, as amended, the Trade 
Agreements Committee shall submit to the 
President for his approval a list of all articles 
imported into the United States which it is 
proposed should be considered in such nego- 
tiations for possible modification of duties 
and other import restrictions, imposition of 
additional import restrictions, or specific 
continuance of existing customs or excise 
treatment. Upon approval by the President 
of any such list, as originally submitted or in 
amended form, the Trade Agreements Com- 
mittee shall cause notice of intention to 
negotiate such agreement, together with such 
list of articles, to be published in the Federal 
Register. Such notice and list shall also be 
issued to the press, and sufficient copies shall 
be furnished to the Committee for Reciproc- 
ity Information for use in connection with 
such hearings as the Committee may hold 
with respect thereto. Such notice, together 
with the list or a statement as to its avail- 
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ability, shall also be published in the Depart- 
ment of State Bulletin, Treasury Decisions, 
and the Foreign Commerce Weekly. 

5. Any interested person desiring to pre- 
sent his views with respect to any article in 
any list referred to in paragraph 4 hereof, or 
with respect to any other aspect of a proposed 
trade agreement, may present such views to 
the Committee for Reciprocity Information, 
which shall accord reasonable opportunity 
for the presentation of such views. 

6. With respect to each article in a list re- 
ferred to in paragraph 4 hereof, the Tariff 
Commission shall make an analysis of the 
facts relative to the production, trade, and 
consumption of the article involved, to the 
probable effect of granting a concession 
thereon, and to the competitive factors in- 
volved. Such analysis shall be submitted in 
digest form to the Trade Agreements Com- 
mittee. 

7. With respect to each article exported 
from the United States which is considered 
by the Trade Agreements Committee for pos- 
sible inclusion in a trade agreement, the De- 
partment of Commerce shall make an anal- 
ysis of the facts relative to the production, 
trade, and consumption of the article in- 
volved, to the probable effect of obtaining a 
concession thereon, and to the competitive 
factors involved. Such analysis shall be sub- 
mitted in digest form to the Trade Agree- 
ments Committee 

8. Each Department and agency Officials 
from which are members of the Trade Agree- 
ments Committee shall, to the extent it con- 
siders necessary and within the sphere of its 
respective responsibilities, make = special 
studies of particular aspects of proposed 
trade agreements from the point of view of 
the interests of American agriculture, in- 
dustry, commerce, labor, and security. Such 
studies shall be submitted to the Tradé 
Agreements Committee 

9. After analysis and consideration of (a) 
the studies of the Tariff Commission provided 
for in paragraph 6 hereof, (b) the studies of 
the Department of Commerce provided for 
in paragraph 7 hereof, (c) the special studies 
provided for in paragraph 8 hereof, (d) the 
views of interested persons presented to the 
Committee for Reciprocity Information pur- 
suant to paragraph 5 hereof, and (e) any 
other information available to the Trade 
Agreements Committee, including informa- 
tion relating to export duties and restrictions, 
the Trade Agreements Committee shall make 
such recommendations to the President rela- 
tive to the conclusion of the trade agreement 
under consideration, and to the provisions 
to be included therein, as are considered ap- 
propriate to carry out the purposes set forth 
in the Trade Agrements Act, as amended. If 
there is dissent from any recommendation to 
the President with respect to the inclusion 
of any proposed concession in a trade agree- 
ment, the President shall be furnished a full 
report by the dissenting member or members 
of the Trade Agreements Committee, giving 
the reasons for his or their dissent 

10. There shall be applicable to each tariff 
concession granted, or other obligations in- 
curred, by the United States in any trade 
agreement hereafter entered into a clause 
providing in effect that if, as a result of 
unforeseen developments and of such conces- 
sion or other obligation, any article is being 
imported in such relatively increased quan- 
tities and under such conditions as to cause 
or threaten serious injury to the domestic 
industry producing like or directly competi- 
tive articles, the United States shall be free 
to withdraw or modify the concession, or 
suspend the other obligation, in whole or in 
part, to the extent and for such time as may 
be necessary to prevent such injury. 

11. There shall be obtained from every 
government or instrumentality thereof with 
which any trade agreement is hereafter en- 


tered into a most-favored-nation commit. 
ment securing for the United States the 
benefits of all tariff concessions and other 
tariff advantages accorded by the other Party 
or parties to the agreement to any third 
country. This provision shall be subject to 
the minimum of necessary exceptions and 
shall be designed to obtain the greatest Pos- 
sible benefit for the trade of the Uniteg 
States. 

Part III—ADMINISTRATION OF 
AGREEMENTS 


12. The Trade Agreements Committee sha 
at all times keep informed of the operation 
and effect of all trade agreements which are 
in force It shall recommend to the Pregj- 
dent or to one or more of the agencies rep- 
resented on the Committee such action as js 
considered required or appropriate to carry 
out any such trade agreement or any rectifi- 
cations and amendments thereof not requir. 
ing compliance with the procedures set forth 
in paragraphs 4 and 5 hereof. The Trade 
Agreements Committee shall, in particular, 
keep informed of discriminations by any 
country against the trade of the Uniteq 
States which cannot be removed by normal 
diplomatic representations, and, if it con- 
siders that the public interest will be served 
thereby, shall recommend to the President 
the withholding from such country of the 
benefit of concessions granted under the 
Trade Agreements Act, as amended. The 
Committee may also consider such other 
questions of commercial policy as have a 
bearing on its activities with respect to trade 
agreements 

13. The Tariff Commission, upon the re- 
quest of the President, upon its own motion, 
or upon application of any interested party 
when in the judgment of the Tariff Com- 
mission there is good and sufficient reason 
therefor, shall make an investigation to de- 
termine whether, as a result of unforeseen 
developments and of the concession granted, 
or other obligation incurred, by the United 
States with respect to any article to which 
provided for in 
paragraph 10 hereof is applicable, such ar- 
ticle is being imported in such relatively 
increased quantities and under such condi- 
tions as to cause or threaten serious injury 
to the domestic industry producing like or 
directly competitive articles Should the 
Tariff Commission find, as a result of its in- 
vestigation, that such injury is being caused 
or threatened, it shall recommend to the 
President for his consideration in the light 
of the public interest, the withdrawal or 
modification of the concession, Or the sus- 
pension of the other obligation, in whole 
or in part, to the extent and for such time 

the Tariff Commission finds necessary to 
prevent such injury In the course of any 
investigation under this paragraph, the 
Tariff Commiszion shall hold hearings, giv- 
ing reasonable public notice thereof, and 
shall reasonable opportunity for 
parties interested to be present, to produce 
evidence, and to be heard at such hearings 
The procedure and rules and regulations for 
such investigations and hearings shall from 
time to time be prescribed by the Tariff 
Commission. 

14. The Tariff Commission shall at all 
times keep informed concerning the opera- 
tion and effect of provisions relating to duties 
or other import restrictions of the United 
States contained in trade agreements here- 
tofore or hereafter entered into by the Pres- 
ident under the authority of the Trade 
Agreements Act, as amended. The Tariff 
Commission, at least once a year, shall sub- 
mit to the President and to the Congress 4 
factual report on the operation of the trade- 
agreements program 

15. The Committee for Reciprocity Infor- 
mation shall accord reasonable opportunity 
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Foreign Service Officers 


DAVID M. CLARK 


Born in Philadelphia, Pa., Mr. Clark is a 
graduate of Georgetown University where he 
received a Bachelor of Arts degree in 1929 and 


Master 


Service in 1933. He 
studied in Paris 
for 14 months, re- 
ceiving certificates 
from The Sor- 
bonne, British In- 
stitute, and Alli- 
ance Francaise. 
In 1935 and 1936 he 
was an_ associate 
professor in the 
Graduate School of 
Foreign Service at 
Georgetown Uni- 
versity. 

He entered the 
Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic 
Commerce in 1934 
and was appointed Assistant Trade Com- 
missioner at Lima, Peru, in 1937. When 
the Foreign Service of the Department of 
Commerce was merged into the Foreign 
Service of the United States, in July 1939, 
Mr. Clark was recommissioned in the For- 
eign Service, remaining at Lima until 1942 
when he was assigned to the Department 
of State for a period of 14 months in the 
Division of Exports and Requirements. Sub- 
sequently, he had tours of duty at Mana- 
gua as third secretary, and at Buenos Aires 
as second secretary He was Commercial At- 
taché at Bogota, Colombia, during the year 
1948 and was transferred to the Department 
of State in 1949 with a specia] detail for 4 
months in the Miami District Office of the 
Department of Commerce, where he served as 
Acting District Manager for a period of time. 

At the present time he is Assistant Chief of 
the Allowances and Differential Branch of the 
Division of Foreign Service Personnel, De- 
partment of State 
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to interested persons to present their views 
with respect to the operation and effect of 
trade agreements which are in force or to 
any aspect thereof 


Part IV.—-TRANSITORY PROVISIONS 


16. All action relative to trade agreements 
already concluded or to the conclusion of 
new trade agreements which has been taken 
by the Trade Agreements Committee or by 
the Committee for Reciprocity Information 
between June 25, 1948, and the date of this 
order shall be considered as pro tanto com- 
pliance with the provisions of this order, pro- 
vided that the member from the Tariff Com- 
mission on the Trade Agreements Committee 
shall be accorded full opportunity to pre- 
sent to that Committee, and to the President 
pursuant to the final sentence of paragraph 
9 hereof, information and advice with re- 
spect to the decisions, recommendations, and 
other actions of that Committee between 
June 25, 1948, and the date of this order rel- 
ative to the conclusion of any trade agree- 
ment after the enactment of the Trade 
Agreements Extension Act of 1949, approved 
September 26, 1949 (Public Law 307, 8lst 
Congress) . 


Part V.—SUPERSEDURE 


17. This order supersedes Executive Order 
No. 10,004 of October 5, 1948, entitled “Pre- 
Scribing Procedures for the Administration 
of the Reciprocal Trade-Agreements Pro- 
gram.” 

THE WHITE Houses, 

October 5, 1949 


November 28, 1949 


Currency Devaluation 
and the Pound Sterling 


(Continued from p. 5) 


sterling-area exports to dollar markets 
may be arrested and in which there is a 
basis for future increase. It has made it 
possible again to entertain the hope that 
eventually the sterling-dollar gap may 
be closed at a high level of trade. 

What it has not done is to guarantee in 
any sense that this desirable state of af- 
fairs will be attained. It constitutes a 
necessary step, but by no means a suffi- 
cient one. The actual supplies that are 
to constitute the increased exports from 
the sterling area to dollar markets have 
to be forthcoming. All the concrete 
problems that were present before, there- 
fore, remain. It is as important now as 
it was before that there should be shifts 
in the directions of trade so as to in- 
crease the proportion of exports to the 
dollar area. It remains just as necessary 
as ever to moderate internal demand so 
as to maximize availabilities for export. 
It is still essential to raise productive ef- 
ficiency in order to expand supplies for 
export without undue detriment to in- 
ternal levels of supply and consumption. 
Devaluation has not diminished in any 
way the urgency of these things. 


What Needs To Be 


Accomplished 


WHAT HAS TO BE accomplished is an 
increase in the dollar earnings of the 
sterling area great enough to eliminate 
the gold-and-dollar deficit and to re- 
move the need for direct curbs upon dol- 
lar imports. It is impossible by any 
method of calculation to estimate with 
assurance what the amount of this in- 
crease must be. Future requirements of 
the United Kingdom and the rest of the 
sterling area for imports of dollar origin 
cannot be predicted with any pretense 
of accuracy, nor can movements of capi- 
tal and other relevant factors. It is not 
possible, either, particularly when trade 
and payment patterns are in a state of 
flux, to forecast the extent to which 
other countries, such as the Western 
European countries, will depend upon 
their trade with the United Kingdom to 
provide indirectly a part of the dollar 
exchange they need. Neither is it pos- 
sible to tell to what extent the sterling 
area may be able for its part to earn 
dollars indirectly through trade with 
countries other than the United States. 

Trends to date, however, would appear 
to suggest that the order of magnitude 
of the necessary increase in dollar earn- 
ings is a billion and a half or two billion 
dollars a year. This suggestion of the 
order of magnitude is based upon the 
assumption, it may be noted, that ad- 
justment is to take place through ex- 


pansion of dollar earnings rather than 
through contraction of dollar require- 
ments. United States imports of goods 
from the sterling area in 1948 amounted 
to about $1,400,000,000. If, then, the 
whole of the increase in dollar earnings 
were to be made by increased sterling- 
area exports to the United States, it 
would require more than a doubling of 
that 1948 figure. 


“Offers Greater Inducements”’ 


NOW THE NEW VALUE of the pound 
alters to some extent the array of finan- 
cial incentives confronting British pro- 
ducers and exporters. It offers greater 
inducements than existed before to sell 
in dollar markets. To earn £1,000 before, 
it was necessary to sell $4,030 worth of 
goods. Since devaluation, £1,000 can be 
earned from the sale of only $2,800 
worth—or so it would appear on the face 
of things. The appearance, however, is 
not the reality. It is only in those in- 
stances in which dollar prices can be 
held at the previous figures without im- 
peding sales that the amount of the 
devaluation is reflected in sterling in- 
come. Outside the field of raw materials, 
these cases are few. In order for manu- 
factured goods to remain competitive, 
prices previously quoted in dollar mar- 
kets generally required some reduction. 
Some part of the 30'2-percent devalua- 
tion served only to make possible the 
needed reduction of dollar prices without 
decreasing sterling income. The re- 
maining part served actually to increase 
the sterling income from dollar sales. 
This residual, therefore, except for that 
segment which is absorbed by taxes, 
constitutes the added financial induce- 
ment to sell in dollar markets. 

On the other hand, the new value of 
the pound in no way diminishes the at- 
tractiveness of the home market of the 
United Kingdom, nor the markets of the 
sterling area, nor of other countries 
whose currencies were revalued to the 
same extent as sterling. In these mar- 
kets demand has remained buoyant—in- 
deed, in some areas inflationary—and 
there has not appeared the kind of com- 
petition which is prevalent now in the 
United States. The currency devalua- 
tions were not accompanied or followed 
by any significant weakening of prices 
in those markets, and such a weakening 
does not seem to be in immediate pros- 
pect. The strength of the added induce- 
ment to sell in dollar markets must be 
evaluated in relation to these circum- 
stances. When they are taken into ac- 
count, even after allowance is made for 
marginal and near-marginal cases, it 
does not appear wise to expect any ex- 
tensive shift toward greater exports to 
dollar markets to result from the new 
pattern of financial incentives. The 
more important part of what was accom- 
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plished by devaluation in this respect 
was to avert the threat of a serious un- 
favorable change in the array of incen- 
tives which would have led to diversion 
of exports away from dollar markets. 


To What Extent Can Sales to 
U.S. Be Increased? 


UNITED STATES IMPORTS from tite 
sterling area come largely from sources 
other than the United Kingdom. In 1948, 
when this country imported a total of 


$1,400,000,000 from the sterling area, 
about four-fifths, approximately 


$1,100,000,000, came from the British col- 
onies and dominions and from other 
countries, while only about one-fifth, ap- 
proximately $300,000,000, came from the 
United Kingdom. The proportions are 
essentially the same for the trade to date 
in 1949, though the volume is greatly re- 
duced. The four-fifths, however, con- 
sist preponderantly of primary products, 
such as rubber, jute and burlap, tin, wool, 
cocoa, hides. and skins, and manganese. 
The demand for these products in the 
United States depends primarily upon 
the level of industrial activity and income 
payments and in most cases is not sub- 
ject to material modification by changes 
of prices or by sales effort. 

When it is recognized, then, that Amer- 
ican demands for such products were at 
extraordinary heights during 1948, and 
that these heights are hardly likely to 
be very much exceeded during the next 
2 or 3 years, there does not appear to be 
any strong basis for expecting United 
States imports from the sterling area out- 
side the United Kingdom to increase to 
any very great extent during this period. 
If figures for the first 9 months of 1949 
may be taken as a guide, these imports 
will not exceed $800,000,000 for the year— 
about $300,000,000 less than for 1948. 
Gradual recovery to the 1948 figure of 
$1,100,000,000, or perhaps something a 
little higher than that, is about as much 
as it would be reasonable to expect. It 
is true that some countries in the sterling 
area, particularly India and Australia, 
have capacity for the production of man- 
ufactured goods for which some allow- 
ance should be made. This production, 
however, is neither extensive nor diverse, 
nor indeed is it always economical. The 
fullest possible allowance for the in- 
creased quantity of imports with which it 
might supply the United States would 
modify the figure just proposed but would 
not change it materially. . 

It appears, therefore, that increased 
imports into the United States from the 
sterling area upon the scale which is 
in question must be furnished in the 
main by the United Kingdom itself. It is 
upon the expansibility of this small part, 
the one-fifth, that the outcome mostly 
depends. 
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The total exports of the United King- 
dom in 1948 amounted to £1,650,000,000, 
or, at the then current value of the 
pound, $6,650,000,000, of which about 
$300,000,000, representing only 4.3 per- 
cent of the total, went to the United 
States. It is natural to think that this 
small proportion might be increased, and 
a considerable part of the sterling-dollar 
imbalance corrected, by a switch in the 
direction of British exports. 

In 1948, 48.3 percent of United King- 
dom exports went to the sterling area. 
The next largest proportion, 22.9 percent, 
went to the OEEC countries of Western 
Europe. A smaller share, 16.5 percent, 
went to Western Hemisphere countries. 
The remaining part, 12.3 percent, was 
distributed among other countries. It is 
at once apparent that any material in- 
crease in United Kingdom exports to the 
United States by diversion of exports 
from other destinations must come pri- 
marily from the large share of the rest 
of the sterling area. 

It is not to be assumed that such a di- 
version could be easily accomplished. 
There are sentimental and _ political 
bonds of the strongest kind between the 
United Kingdom and the British colonies 
and dominions and the other countries 
of the sterling area, as well as longstand- 
ing economic connections. The markets 
of the sterling area are familiar ones for 
British exporters, they are receptive of 
British goods, and during the postwar 
years they have been expansive. Their 
expansiveness, moreover, has been fur- 
ther stimulated by devaluation which, 
since it left largely unaffected the dollar 
prices of the primary products so im- 
portant in the trade of the sterling area, 
has had the effect of greatly increasing 
their sterling income yield. British ex- 
porters will not readily relinquish these 
markets. Unless demand in these mar- 
kets can be reduced, therefore, United 
Kingdom exports to them are scarcely 
likely to fall. 

There are two definite ways in which 
action by the United Kingdom Gov- 
ernment can help to curb sterling-area 
demand—namely, by closer limitation of 
releases from sterling balances and by 
reduction in the flow of new British in- 
vestment in the sterling area. The 
sterling balances referred to are those 
accumulated abroad during the war when 
the United Kingdom had to buy heavily 
on credit. These balances now amount 
to about £3,250,000,000, of which about 
two-thirds is held by sterling-area coun- 
tries, particularly India, Australia, Ire- 
land, and Pakistan. Releases from the 
balances are subject to formal agree- 
ment or to informal negotiation and are, 
therefore, controllable. In 1948, they 
amounted to £267,000,000; in the first 9 
months of 1949, they amounted to £206,- 
000,000. Any release constitutes a de- 
mand for goods from the United King- 


dom. Sir Stafford Cripps already has 
stated publicly that it is proposed to ef. 
fect a reduction in the releases, Al. 
though such a reduction could make only 
a modest contribution toward the easing 
of sterling-area demand for British 
goods, that contribution is desirable. 

Reliable data are not available as to 
the volume of new investment flowing 
from the United Kingdom to the colonia) 
empire and the dominions and Other 
parts of the sterling area. Recent esti. 
mates suggest a figure of £200,000, 000 
annually, or perhaps more nearly £250. 
000,000, though neither of these figures jc 
firm. The investments are partly private, 
partly governmental. These investments 
again are a component of the sterling. 
area demand for British goods over 
which the United Kingdom Government 
can exert some control, especially as to 
those undertaken by the Government 
itself. One may doubt—considering the 
resistances sure to be encountered—that 
the effort could bring great results, but 
one may not doubt their usefulness. 

Economic tendencies in the sterling 
area as a Whole have been generally in- 
flationary since the war, though with 
noticeable variations among the differ. 
ent countries and colonies. The govern. 
ing elements in the economic situation 
of the sterling area are those gathered 
up in and springing from this genera] in- 
flationary tendency. Accordingly, in any 
realistic catalog of the factors affecting 
the demand for British goods in the ster- 
ling area, this prevailing tendency must 
be given first place. The extent to which 
there may be increase in United Kingdom 
exports to the United States by diversion 
of exports away from the sterling area 
will be determined largely by the strength 
of this tendency and the degree to which 
it may be curbed. 


Quandaries Facing Britain 


THE THREAT OF INFLATION is by no 
means absent from the United Kingdom. 
Although the economic position of the 
United Kingdom in this respect is not to 
be compared with that of the rest of the 
sterling area, it still is highly precarious. 
It is true that the slow-moving upward 
drift of internal prices and wages had 
been brought under discipline before the 
devaluation, and that the Government 
budget was being firmly controlled. 
Nevertheless, demands for higher wages 
persisted, and this despite clear recog- 
nition on the part of both labor and the 
Government of the urgency of wage sta- 
bilization. Devaluation projects a new 
disturbance into the situation which 
could put renewed force behind those de- 
mands. A considerable part of the food 
supply of the United Kingdom is im- 
ported from dollar sources and the cost 
in terms of sterling of such imports was 
raised, of course, by devaluation. It has 
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been estimated that this may occasion 
an increase in personal expenditures on 
these items of not less than 5 percent 
and possibly as much as 745 percent. 

Whether, in the face of such a develop- 
ment, it will be possible to hold the exist- 
ing level of wages is a question still in 
doubt. Yet, unless the general wage level 
can be held, and other elements of pro- 
duction cost kept down, British industry 
could quickly lose entirely its newly 
gained competitive position. Costs in 
some industries unavoidably have risen 
since devaluation by reason of the higher 
sterling prices of raw materials for which 
dollar prices have been firm. Further 
rise in costs could have only one kind of 
result. Of all the factors bearing upon 
the possibility of increased dollar exports 
from the United Kingdom, this factor of 
costs and of wages as an element of costs 
is much the most crucial. 

Although rising production costs could 
make solution of the problem impossible, 
stabilization of costs is not enough to 
provide a solution. The United Kingdom 
is now in an over-all position of full pro- 
duction, with full utilization of produc- 
tive capacity and full employment of 
labor. In these circumstances, increased 
supplies for export can be made available 
in only two ways: one is by higher pro- 
ductivity, the other is by release of re- 
sources from other uses to add to the 
quantity of production for export. Apart 
from change in the direction of exports, 
these are the only means of supplying the 
goods with which to overcome the dollar 
deficit. 

Consider first the factor of productiv- 
ity. As was stated above, industrial 
production in the United Kingdom has 
advanced rapidly since the war. In 1946 
it had recovered to the volume of 1938, 
the last prewar year; in 1947 it was 8 
percent above prewar, and by the end 
of 1948 it had attained a rate 21 percent 
above prewar. Only a part of this im- 
provement is attributable to increase in 
the labor force. There has been an ad- 
vance also in labor productivity. Output 
per man had regained the prewar level 
in 1947; in 1948 it rose 8 percent above 
that level. 

The fact that the industry of the 
United Kingdom does not bear compari- 
son with American industry in point of 
productivity has been widely remarked 

The comparison, however, is not alto- 
gether apposite. The enormous effi- 
ciency of industry in the United States 
Stands as a phenomenon by itself. 
Moreover, such a comparison is not 
entirely fair. For a country whose 
manufacturing plant suffered from the 
compulsory neglect and the outright 
destruction of 6 years of war, the record 
of the United Kingdom is not to be 
despised. 

The fact is, at any rate, that the 
advance in British production has made 
possible an impressive increase in ex- 
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ports. The physical volume of exports, 
having regained the 1938 position in 
1946, rose to a rate nearly 50 percent 
above that level by the end of 1948. It 
is the relationship between output and 
exports which is exhibited in these fig- 
ures that makes the productivity factor 
a matter of consequence. 

Increased productivity depends upon 
so many things that it is impracticable 
here even to list them. The attitude of 
workers and their readiness to make the 
most of new methods are important; so 
also are the energy and effectiveness of 
management. So far as investment in 
industrial plant is concerned, statistics 
indicate a substantial contribution. In 
1947, 14 percent of Britain’s national 
product was devoted to internal capital 
investment; in 1948, the figure rose to 20 
percent; and in 1949 it continues at 20 
percent. Although housing, schools, and 
other social services take up a part of 
this investment, their percentage share 
has diminished. Nearly two-thirds of 
the capital investment currently taking 
place in the United Kingdom is in indus- 
try and will contribute directly to higher 
productivity. 


The “Imperatives” and the 
Dilemmas 


YET THE CONTINUANCE of a large 
volume of investment under the prevail- 
ing circumstances involves a sort of 
dilemma. While on the one hand the 
increased and improved equipment 
which it makes possible is surely needed, 
if productive efficiency is to be increased, 
on the other hand it absorbs resources 
which could contribute at once to in- 
creased output for consumption or for 
export, if they were transferred to the 
appropriate kinds of employment. It is 
tempting, therefore, to think that new 
capital investment might be reduced for 
the time being in order to take advant- 
age of this immediate possibility. Two 
principal considerations, however, point 
against this. One is the uniqueness of 
the position of the United Kingdom in 
the world economy, as seen in long-range 
perspective. The natural resources of 
the United Kingdom are too meager by 
themselves to meet the needs of its in- 
dustries and people. The country must 
obtain by trade both food and raw ma- 
terials. In order to compete effectively 
in world markets and trade advanta- 
geously, its industries must be as efficient 
as possible. They should not lack the 
necessary equipment. The second con- 
sideration is the problem of marketing. 
There has been so much talk about this 
particular problem that it should not be 
necessary to dwell upon it in this review. 
It suffices for the immediate purpose only 
to state that if British goods are to be 
salable in larger quantities in the United 
States—or for that matter if they are to 


compete with American goods in other 
countries—they must not only be mar- 
keted with skill but, also, must be offered 
at progressively lower prices. This can- 
not be done without the reduced costs 
possible only through continued new 
investment. 

These considerations do not apply to 
all the categories of capital expenditure, 
nor to various other items of expendi- 
ture in the United Kingdom. It is to 
reduction of these other expenditures 
that one must look for release of re- 
sources to increase production for ex- 
port. Private expenditures offer vir- 
tually no sphere for further desirable 
economies, having been pruned already 
in response to vigorous taxation and en- 
forced austerity. Government expendi- 
tures, however, which are currently 
absorbing more than one-third of the 
national income, do present possibilities. 
The necessity of reaching promptly a 
more moderate scale of expenditures is 
clearly recognized in the United King- 
dom. The announcement of certain 
economy measures by the Government 
in the recent session of Parliament, and 
the reaction evoked by this announce- 
ment both in parliamentary debate and 
in public discussion, display this recog- 
nition very plainly. It would be quite out 
of place here to join in this discussion, 
either by asking whether the economies 
thus far attempted are sufficient, or by 
searching the budget for possibilities of 
more substantial saving. They are ques- 
tions best left for resolution through the 
functioning of the great democratic in- 
stitutions of the United Kingdom. 


Conclusions Must Await 
Developments 


IT HAS NOT BEEN the purpose of this 
review of the background of currency 
devaluation and of the new situation 
created by it to reach any conclusions as 
to the prospects of the pound sterling or 
of any other currency. To suggest con- 
clusions, even of a tentative character, is 
neither possible nor desirable at this 
time. Judgments cannot be formed un- 
til, as developments proceed, the factual 
basis begins to appear. Devaluation can- 
not be regarded as an isolated act un- 
related to other steps of economic 
policy. It is a part of the total effort of 
countries to achieve a new and sound 
equilibrium in international trade and 
payments, independent of extraordinary 
aid. The purpose of this review has 
been only to delineate some of the more 
important factors pertinent to this 
objective. 





The Provincial Agricultural Administra- 
tion, Taiwan, China, has fixed the fertilizer 
allotment for the coming crop year at 180 
kilograms per hectare. (1 hectare=2.47 
acres.) 
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Latin-American Trade and Economics. 
Paul V. Horn and Hubert E. Bice. 1949. 
682 pp. Price $8. Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
New York, N. Y. 


This is a comprehensive study of that vast 
area south of the Rio Grande that is almost 
three times as large as the United States and 
has about the same population—the area that 
in 1947 supplied more than one-fourth of our 
total imports, by value, and took approxi- 
mately one-fifth of our total exports. 

“Latin America and the United States have 
always been of great interest and importance 
to each other,” state the authors in intro- 
ducing the study, “and their interdepen- 
dence has been greatly increased by the two 
world wars. The United States could not 
have pursued World War II on the scale it did 
without access to Latin-American resources 
and facilities. In peace, too, trade with the 
region is essential to our national pros- 
perity.” 

The authors, Doctors Horn and Bice, are, 
respectively, Professor of International Trade 
at New York University and Professor of Mar- 
keting at Miami University. Their discus- 
sion is arranged as follows: 


Part I: Background of Latin-American 
Trade. 

Part II: Analysis of Latin-American 
Trade. 

Part III: Trade Restrictions and Trade 
Promotion—Policies and Practices. 
Part IV: Major Factors in Latin-Ameri- 

can Economic Development. 
Part V: Practical Exporting to and Im- 
porting from Latin America. 


Part V is of particular interest to those who 
are engaged in, or wish to engage in, trade 
with Latin America. It deals with such sub- 
jects as analyzing Latin-American markets 
and sources of information on those markets, 
export trade channels, qualifications for per- 
sonal selling in Latin America, control of 
sales territories and routes, advertising to 
Latin America, steps in handling export ship- 
ments, packing for shipment to Latin Amer- 
ica, regulations affecting imports into Latin 
America, financing exports to Latin America, 
sources of credit information, choosing im- 
port channels and methods, and marketing 
imports in the United States. 

Among the many statements of general in- 
terest in this book are the following: 

“More than 20 percent of our totaj direct 
investments abroad are in Middle America 
(the Caribbean region).” 

“Notwithstanding Argentina’s relatively 
small population, it is normally the largest 
exporting and importing Latin-American 
country, with Brazil second. We generally 
sell more to Argentina but buy more from 
Brazil.” 

“Latin America is probably the world’s 
greatest natural storehouse of important 
minerals. Latin America’s mineral pro- 
duction is of special importance to the world: 
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first, because such a large proportion of her 
production is exported; and second, because 
her deposits have been little more than 
scratched, whereas deposits of some products 
in certain large consuming countries (the 
United States among them) have been de- 
pleted or exhausted.” 

“Mexico has long been the world’s largest 
producer of silver; along with Peru and Bo- 
livia she contributes about three-sevenths of 
the annual world output.” 

“Coffee is one of the most generally grown 
crops in Latin America. Of the 20 countries, 
15 produce coffee, and most of them export it 
Latin America produces almost 87 percent of 
the world’s crop. The United States is 
by far the world’s greatest importer of coffee, 
and practically its entire supply comes from 
Latin America.” 

“Cane sugar is grown widely throughout 
Latin America, which produces almost two- 
fifths of the entire world output.” 

“Latin America produces cotton, henequen, 
hemp, flax, and other textile fibers. The area 
produces almost one-eighth of the world out- 
put of cotton, mostly in Brazil, Peru, Argen- 
tina, and Mexico.” 

“If forested mountain areas and tropical 
jungles are included, the forest areas of Latin 
America are among the most extensive in the 
world. But Latin America produces only 
about one-tenth of the world’s lumber, and 
most countries in the region import a large 
proportion of their lumber requirements 
The lack of adequate and cheap transporta- 
tion is the main reason for this condition.” 

“Industrialization is already one of the 
leading sources of income in several Latin- 
American countries, even though their econ- 
omy is still based mainly on the export of raw 
products.’ 





The Essential Oils. Volumes I and If. 
Ernest Guenther, with the Collaboration 
of Leading Experts. Volume I, 1948. 
Price $6. Volume II, 1949. Price $10. 
D. Van Nostrand Company, Ine., 250 
Fourth Avenue, New York 3, N. Y. 


These are the first two volumes of a five- 
volume series on the essential oils. The 
Preface states: 

“The industry and science of essential oils 
have undergone within the last two decades 
more changes than could have been antici- 
pated by those writers who, during the 1920's, 
contributed so valuably to our knowledge of 
this field ... the time is past due for bring- 
ing the whole subject up to date. This is 
the author’s motive for the present treatise 
on the production, chemistry, analysis, and 
application of these interesting and import- 
ant products.” 

The first volume describes the methods of 
production of the essential oils and their 
examination and analysis. It includes fun- 
damental information on the history and 
chemistry of these oils and their origin and 
functions in plant life. It discusses the pur- 


poses for which essential oils are useq and 
includes tables in which pertinent data are 
organized for ready reference. 

The second volume deals with the individ. 
ual constituents of essential oils. Almost 5 
years were spent in compiling it. The essen. 
tial oil constituents are grouped according 
to the class of compound to which they be. 
long—hydrocarbons, alcohols, esters, alde- 
hydes, ketones, lactones, and others. The 
last chapter deals with laboratory methods 
recommended for separating and identifying 
essential-oil constituents. This volume will 
be of great value to the reader who peruses 
the third, fourth, and fifth volumes, Which 
will describe the essential oils individually, 


Industry in Latin America. George 
Wythe. 1949. 387 pp. Price $5. (Co. 
lumbia University Press, New York, N, Y, 


This is the second edition of a book first 
published in 1945. Much of the original in. 
formation, still pertinent, has been retained. 
The author is Chief of the American Repub- 
lics Branch, U. S. Department of Commerce. 

The book is divided into three parts as fol- 
lows: Part I: Background and Problems: 
Part II: The Twenty Republics; Part III: To. 
day and Tomorrow 

Following are some of the significant state- 
ments from the study: 

“Every Latin American republic today has 
some modern factories, but only in five or six 
countries has industry achieved significant 
proportions.” 

“Throughout Latin America industries are 
of three principal types. The first and most 
important comprises those industries proc- 
essing local raw materials for export, mostly 
as semimanufactures; the second, industries 
that provide services for immediate use, such 
as power plants, foundries, and construction 
enterprises; the third, factories that produce 
finished manufactures, primarily for domes- 
tic consumption.” 

“The extension of Latin American indus- 
tries is not usually accompanied by any great 
specialization as yet One may find plants 
that produce an astonishing variety of arti- 
cles.’ 

“The significance of manufacturing indus- 
tries in Latin America must be considered 
primarily in relation to the domestic market, 
rather than in comparison with correspond- 
ing industries in the leading industrial coun- 
tries.” 

“Judged according to the number of wage 
earners and the value added to the product 
by manufacture, textiles and foodstuffs are 
the two principal groups of industries in 
Latin America.” 

“Though Latin America shows a tendency 
toward concentration of production in larger 
and better-equipped factories, mumerous 
small plants and workshops still carry the 
burden of industry Handicrafts and the 
custom shop are much more important than 
in the United States and are likely to retain 
their hold for an indefinite period.” 

“The principal developments in the tex- 
tile field have been in the cotton branch.” 

‘The great meat-packing and refrigerating 
plants in Argentina, Uruguay, and southern 
Brazil and the sugar mills in Cuba and other 
important sugar-producing countries are 
among the outstanding industrial estab- 
lishments in the foodstuffs branch.” 

“The manufacture of cigarettes by machine 
has been highly developed in all of the larger 
countries and in some of the smaller ones. 
Most of the tobacco is grown locally, but some 
types are imported for blending.” 

“The progress of the chemical industry is 
perhaps the best single test as to whether 
manufacturing in Latin America is ad- 
vancing along sound, promising lines, since 
basic industrial chemicals are required by all 
branches of manufacturing, such as textiles, 
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tanning, glass, soap, matches, paper, rub- 
ber, sugar-refining, petroleum-refining, and 
metal-reduction plants as well as by the var- 
jous branches of the chemical industry it- 
self such as pharmaceuticals, paints, toilet 
preparations, insecticides, and explosives.” 

“Since the first World War the manufac- 
ture of pharmaceuticals and toilet prepa- 
rations by factory methods and with use of 
packaging machinery has spread to all the 
larger countries. Beginning with labora- 
tories that merely compounded and packaged 
imported materials, some of these establish- 
ments have now become important national 
manufacturing concerns, utilizing raw ma- 
terials and providing employment for various 
subsidiary industrial processes.” 

“Wood is used less extensively in Latin 
America than in the United States but the 
wood-working industries are expanding. 
There are a number of up-to-date furniture 
factories, in addition to the numerous shops 
of cabinet makers, and some plywood is pro- 
duced, although the larger part is still im- 
ported.” 

“Leather shoes were meade in factories in 
Latin America before 1900, but the real de- 
velopment of the industry began in the larger 
countries between 1903 and 1910, during 
which years an American shoe-machinery 
firm established branches in the leading 
capitals.” . 

“Glass has long been produced by native 
craftsmen and immigrants, but the use of 
automatic and semiautomatic machinery has 
come in only since about the middle 1920's.” 





Corporations’ Export License 
Privileges Suspended 

The suspension of export license privileges 
of four New York City corporations and cer- 
tain of their officers for varying periods of 
from 60 days to 1 year because of violations 
of export control regulations has been an- 
nounced by the Office of International Trade. 

Although the suspensions were imposed by 
consent of the parties concerned, and none 
of the actions were contested, the evidence 
in each case was reveiwed by OIT Compliance 
Commissioner Milton M. Thompson, and 
found to support the charges. 


INTERNATIONAL MANUFACTURING AND EQUIP- 
MENT COMPANY 

The OIT action against International Man- 
ufacturing & Equipment Co., Inc., 220 Broad- 
way, Was taken because of the transshipment 
of a mine car loader resulting from false 
declarations as to its ultimate destination. 

The New York corporation had sold a mine 
car loader to a customer in Czechoslovakia, 
but was denied an export license for ship- 
ment to that country. The company later 
made an arrangement with an intermediary 
in Switzerland for transshipment of the 
machine. An export license was then ob- 
tained which gave Switzerland as the ulti- 
mate country of destination, and shipment 
was made under an export declaration giving 
the same false destination information. The 
Swiss intermediary, under instruction from 
the American corporation, then transshipped 
the mine car loader to the Czech buyer, col- 
lected the purchase price, and remitted it 
to the American concern. 

The suspension order covers a period of 6 
months. It denies the New York corporation 
and two of its officials who participated in 
the transaction, David E. Morgan and George 
J. Morgan, the privilege of making validated 
license shipments of any ‘Positive List” item 
to any Group “R” country (Europe and adja- 
cent areas). 


MEYERS AND DALMELL CASE 


Suspension actions were taken against 
Maxwell Meyers Affiliations, Ltd., Inc., 730 
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Fifth Avenue, and Dalmell Trading Co., Inc., 
38 Pearl Street, and were based on misuse of 
an export license covering shipments of wire 
nails. 

Although the license was issued to the 
Meyers concern, and covered exports of 20 
tons of nails to Latin American countries, it 
was used by that corporation to ship approx- 
imately 250 tons of nails, and subsequently 
illegally transferred to the Dalmell Trading 
Co., Ince. The latter corporation then used 
the same license to export about 125 tons of 
nails for its own account, and an additional 
215 tons for the account of others to whom 
it sold the nails. 

The OIT suspension order covers a period 
of 9 months in the case of Maxwell Meyers 
Affiliates, Ltd., Inc., and a period of 1 year 
in the case of Dalmell Trading Co., Inc. The 
order prohibits the use of both general and 
validated licenses for shipment of any com- 
modity on the “Positive List” to any destina- 
tion. 

FRAWLEY CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


The action against Frawley Chemical Corp., 
844 Sixth Avenue, and its president, Stanley 
Kogan, was based on two separate violations 
of export-control regulations. 

One violation was the attempted shipment 
of 500 grams of streptomycin to a consignee 
in China under the pretended authority of 
general license. The attempted shipment 
was split into ten 50-gram lots, and each 
represented as being consigned by a separate 
exporter. These nominal consignors, how- 
ever, were corporate officials of the New York 
firm, or their relatives or friends, and not 
bona fide exporters. 

The second violation by Frawley Chemical 
Corp. consisted of falsely certifying on two 
export license applications that the applicant 
held firm orders from consignees in China 
for a total of 140,000 pounds of ethylene 
glycol. 

The OIT suspension order against Frawley 
Chemical Corp. and its president is for a 
period of 60 days and prohibits the use of 
any validated export licenses. 





Plan To Control Export of 
Advanced Technical Data 


A voluntary plan to control export of un- 
classified technical data of an advanced na- 
ture significant to the national security has 
been established by the Office of Interna- 
tional Trade. 

Under the new plan, persons who desire to 
export advanced technical data which may be 
important to national security are requested 
prior to taking any action, to secure an of- 
ficial opinion from OIT as to the desirability 
of transmitting such data. 

The voluntary plan covers advanced tech- 
nical developments, technology, information, 
and “know-how,” including prototypes and 
special installations. In additon, the plan 
will apply to those unclassified items of se- 
curity significance, which are listed in Execu- 
tive Proclamation 2776. This proclamation 
lists arms, ammunition, and implements of 
war which are under export control by the 
State Department. 

Existing regulations of various United 
States Government agencies, covering the 
handling of technical data which carry a se- 
curity classification, are not affected by the 
voluntary plan. Likewise, provisions of the 
new plan do not cover the export of advertis- 
ing catalogs or pamphlets, assembly and op- 
erating directions, or other technical infor- 
mation of this type generally available to the 
trade or the public through published ma- 
terials; nor does the voluntary plan cover 
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purchases by $10,770,867, the third successive 
month in which sales were greater than pur- 
chases. However, purchases of dollars dur- 
ing the first 9 months of 1949 exceeded sales 
by $26,261,447. The bank increased its ear- 
marked gold holdings abroad by $50,000,000 
through the sale of a like amount of dollar 
exchange. As a result, total gold holdings 
at home and abroad amounted to $340,174,- 
448; and gold and foreign-exchange holdings 
totaled $366,460,543 on September 30. Gov- 
ernment expenditures in September of 171,- 
391,580 bolivares, the highest since March, 
exceeded income by 51,961,477 bolivares, re- 
ducing reserve funds of the Treasury to 325,- 
377,592 bolivares. 

Coffee picking has started in some regions 
with prospects of a good crop, especially in 
the highlands of Tachira, Merida, and Trujil- 
lo. Coffee growers have complained of the 
lack of pickers and of Government measures 
tending to restrict the customary migration 
of laborers from Colombia to work on hacien- 
das. The National Supply Commission has 
announced jointly with the Government’s 
agricultural bank guaranteed livestock prices 
at several buying stations. These prices 
range from $7.36 to $14.18 per 100 pounds. 





the export of unclassified technical data for 
use in educational or scientific research. 

The OIT says that, although the plan is 
voluntary, past experience with the coopera- 
tiveness of the American business community 
in problems of this nature provides ample 
assurance that the plan will limit the flow 
of advanced technical data where its dissemi- 
nation is contrary to the best interests of the 
United States. The new action, it is ex- 
plained, is a result of numerous inquiries 
directed to various Government agencies by 
private firms and individuals for guidance on 
the export of technical data of possible se- 
curity importance. The handling of such 
inquiries will be centralized and expedited, 
officials emphasize. 

All requests for an official opinion from OIT 
with regard to the desirability of exporting 
technical data under the new voluntary plan 
should be submitted by letter, in duplicate, 
to: “Office of International Trade (Ref.: 
Technical Data, IT-—1340), Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C.’”” Those who 
wish to discuss a problem personally will be 
given specific appointments. Written re- 
quests for an opinion from OIT should in- 
clude as much information as possible re- 
garding the technical data in question. 

However, with regard to patent attorneys 
and others who contemplate exporting tech- 
nical data pertaining to patent applications, 
amendments, or information for use in the 
prosecution thereof, or applications for the 
registration of a utility model, industrial de- 
sign, or model in respect of any invention 
made in the United States inquiries should 
be directed to the Commissioner of Patents, 
U. S. Department of Commerce, Washington 
25, D. C. 

A complete description of the new volun- 
tary plan and its provisions is contained in 
OIT Current Export Bulletin No. 553, which 
is mailed to subscribers to Comprehensive 
Export Schedule No. 27. Individual copies of 
Current Export Bulletins are available at 10 
cents each from Department of Commerce 
Field Offices, and at the U. S. Department of 
Commerce in Washington. 
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The Business Situation 


A succinct and timely report—with charts—on 
significant developments in production, distribu- 
tion, income, prices, employment, and other 
economic areas. The whole range of monthly 
developments is evaluated to provide a basis for 
understanding current business trends. 


Special Articles 


Specialists analyze important economic developments in detail. They relate these developments 
to business and government operations, using background and source materials often not available 
elsewhere. 
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Monthly Business Statistics 
Among 2,500 different series included each month are: GENERAL BUSINESS INDICATORS such 









as national income, personal and farm income, retail and wholesale sales, manufacturer’s orders AVAILABLE from the Superintendent of Docu 
and inventories; DETAILED FIGURES on production, prices and shipments in a wide variety of fields ments, Government Printing Office, Washington 
such as chemicals, foodstuffs, metals, leathers paper, printing, textiles, and construction. 25, D. C., or from the nearest Department of 

: Commerce Field Office. Subscription price $3 a 
Fast Weekly Service year; foreign $4. Single copy 25 cents, except 
To keep subscribers posted throughout the month a 4-page statistical supplement is mailed every extra-size Annual Review (February) and National 





week, giving the latest figures on all important indicators of business activity. Income (July) numbers, 30 cents. 











